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Joseph C. Harsch 
© [+ wou require long searching 
over even a small corner of the 

rid where the Most Rev. RIcHARD 
}. Cusnine, Auxiliary Bishop of Bos- 
known. Not that he has 
his time in traveling. But from his office of the 

ition of the Faith there has gone forth generous 
ince to every section of every frontier of Christ’s 
ym on earth. Men and women in every land pray 
ir apostolic friend and for those he has interested 
ir work. He pays tribute this month, in A Mighty 
to the famed missionary—Rev. T. Gavan Duffy. 


not 


‘N assignments are familiar to JosepH C. 

He has covered London, Rome, and Berlin— 

the German capital early this year. Many of 

lers have heard his voice from that city over 

was correspondent for the Christian Science 

and served also as Assistant Director, under 
Taylor, of the Evian Com- 
The New York: Times, 
and other magazines 
carried contributions from 
who writes for our 
rs, Hitler's Trap for Ger- 
Chose who have read his 
rk, Pattern of Conquest, know 

| he is qualified. 
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® Eycar SNow’s insinuation in 
magazine about Catholic 
inst in the Philippines, 
was naturally resented and chal- 

there. The Rev. Epwin 

C.P., who had a distin- 
ecord in the first World 
ind who has been organizing 


in our Far Eastern 
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Francis Maguire 


Islands, takes occasion of this inci- 
dent to state some interesting facts 
about the inhabitants of the Philip- 
pines. The author holds the rank of 
brevet-Major, P.A. But he is not, for 
that reason, far removed from the people whom he has 
come to admire. Proof of his knowledge is his article, 
What About the Philippines? 


© You have probably remarked of some hero of sport— 
Born to the Game. But Tim Conane’s exciting story 
by that tithe may make you wonder whether you have 
been mistaken. As Athletic Publicity Director at Ford- 
ham University, N. Y., for five years, the author was 
building up experience for his present position of sports 
columnist of the New York World Telegram, Put it 
down to fatherly favoritism or the publicity urge—but 
he is already claiming great futures for his daughters. 
They are two and a half years, and eight months old! 


© A new poet for our pages— 
Francis Macurre. Brookline-born, 
all his studies have been made in 
Boston. He is a graduate of Bos- 
ton College and Harvard, and is 
founder of the Islanders—a Cath- 
olic discussion group that meets 
at Clarke’s Island in Piymouth 
harbor. Last year he taught at Bos- 
ton College. His first appearance 
in THE SIGN is with the poem, Let 
Us Honor Him Subtly, Subtly. 


@ Mary Perkins returns with 
something to say on the liturgy. 
She names it Such Is Life. But it 
is the life of the spirit. The piece 
is in her usual attractive style. 
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EDITORIAL 


Nazis, Heds, and Heligion 


As AMAZING a document as has been printed in 
tortured Europe since the war began is the astonishing 
challenge flung by Most Rev. Clemens August Count 
Yon Galen at the Gestapo. By sermon and by letters 
the courageous Bishop of Muenster protested against 
confiscations of Church property, against the unjust 
arrest of some of his priests, and against the rule of 
terror imposed on German citizens by the secret state 
police. 

When his direct appeal to Hitler was channelled 
back into the hands of Himmler, the fearless Bishop 
replied that Himmler himself was the one he had 
condemned! And in the pulpit of St. Lambert’s—with 
the frank acknowledgment that he might be dragged 
into a Nazi concentration camp—Bishop Galen flayed 
those in authority who were destroying personal 
liberty. 

Like a lightning flash, this daring stand of a Catholic 
prelate illumines the dark domestic scene in Germany. 
It is evidence that even while engaged in a stupendous 
military effort, the Nazi regime finds time to persecute 
the Church. It is proof that Hitler’s satellites are fore- 
ing their cruel will on many of their own people, as 
well as on nations which they have conquered. It is 
an indisputable sign that the seeds of discontent and 
wrath, sown on their own soil by the Nazis, are begin- 
ning to sprout into open rebellion. While the German 
Catholics believe that they are fighting for a new social 
order, they are at the same time apparently preparing 
for a day of reckoning with their leaders. 

Preceding Bishop Galen’s attack was the Pastoral 
Letter issued by the hierarchy of Holland. With con- 
scientious determination the Dutch Bishops forbid 
Catholics to support either National Socialism or Com- 
munism. This prohibition carries with it the denial of 
the Last Sacraments at time of death. Referring to Na- 
tional Socialism, the Pastoral states, “this movement 
not only threatens the Church in the free exercise of 
her essential mission, but also constitutes a grave dan- 
ger for those belonging to the movement in all that 
pertains to the fulfillment of their duties as Christians. 
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It is safe to surmise that opposition to Nazi terror 
will increase in Germany as news leaks back of Hitler’s 
activities in conquered lands. For there is little doubt, 
to observers outside Germany, of his ultimate inten- 
tions with regard to the Church. 

But the very fact that a Bishop defies Nazi officials 
is also illuminating. It gives the lie to those who claim 
that religion is equally suppressed in Germany and 
Russia. The Catholic Church still exists in Germany. 
There are priests saying Mass, preaching, teaching re- 
ligion, acting as chaplains, and crying out for justice. 


UT Russia! Russia started sooner and was more suc- 

cessful in her openly avowed objective of liquidat- 
ing the clergy and the Church. And only recently, 
while the Nazis perpetrated horrors on the Polish 
clergy, their then Communist partners were wiping out 
the churchmen of Lithuania. 

Every other headline in the world would shrink al- 
most to invisibility if the news could be flashed that a 
Bishop in Russia had blasted Stalin! There cannot be 
such a headline, because no Bishops in Soviet Russia 
could cry out for justice. They would be effectively 
silenced. If the Russians, in their hour of heroic fight- 
ing, open their land to ministers of religion as they are 
opening it to supplies from “the arsenal of democracy,” 
let us thank God. 

But meantime, as a New York Times editorial writer 
pleaded, “It ought to be possible for us to keep our 
thinking straight. We can honor the splendid courage 
of the Russian people now fighting against Hitler for 
the defense of their own soil. . .. But there the matter 
ought to stand. If Stalin’s Russia is a democracy, so is 
Hitler’s Germany.” And if there is religious liberty in 
Russia, those who have “discovered” it should make 
it known to the Russians. 

The truth, and the truth alone, will most help our 
country and the world. 






Present Roosevett’s statement on religion in Soviet 
Russia, implying that religious liberty is as real there 
as in the United States, has had the good effect of focus- 
ing. attention on the subject. 
It is now recognized by all 
who are not wilfully blind 
that in spite of the promul- 
gation of Article 124 of the 
New Soviet Constitution, 
supposedly granting freedom of worship as well as free- 
dom of anti-religious propaganda, there has never been 
any such thing as religious liberty in Soviet Russia. 
ihe recognition of this fact is a good thing, as the 
Reds had already begun a sly propaganda campaign 
to convince the democratic nations that freedom of 
religion exists as a reality in the Communist Fatherland. 

What is not recognized generally here in America, 
however, is that hatred of religion is fundamentally 
and essentially a part of Communist doctrine. It is an 
axiom with Communists that Communism and religion 
are mutually exclusive. 

Karl Marx, the spiritual father of Communism, real- 
ized this when he wrote that: “Religion is the opium 
of the people. True happiness of the people demands 
that religion be suppressed.” 

Lenin understood well and applied in actual prac- 
tice the Marxist viewpoint toward religion. “We must 
fight against religion,” he declared. “This is the A.B.C. 
of all materialism and consequently of Marxism. .. . 
\farxism is essentially materialistic and as such is merci- 
lessly hostile to religion.” 

Stalin, father of the New Soviet Constitution which 
makes a pretense of granting religious liberty, is no less 
explicit in his hostility to religion. “We shall not have 
completed our work,” he told his fellow Communists, 
“until religion exists no longer, except as a memory of 
the historic past. . . . We consider religion our worst 
enemy. The struggle against it must be pursued un- 
wearyingly, because there can be no compromise with 
religion.” 

Did the New Soviet Constitution make any real 
change in the Communist attitude toward religion? 
Pope Pius XI answered this question in an Encyclical, 
Divini Redemptoris, issued after the promulgation of 
the New Constitution. In this Encyclical the Holy 
Father declared: “They [the Communists] carry their 
hypocrisy so far as to encourage the belief that Com- 
munism, in countries where faith and culture are more 
strongly entrenched, will assume another and much 
milder form. It will not interfere with the practice of 
religion. It will respect liberty of conscience. There are 
some even who refer to certain changes recently intro- 
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duced into Soviet legislation as a proof that Commu 
nism is about to abandon its program of war against 
God. See to it, Venerable Brethren, that the Faithful 
do not allow themselves to be deceived! Communism 
is intrinsically wrong, and no one who would save 
Christian civilization may collaborate with it in any 
undertaking whatsoever.” 

What Pope Pius wrote in 1937 is just as true today, 
There can be no truce between Communism and 
religion. 


Wuue certain essential Communist doctrines—such as 
hostility to religion—remain the same, the Reds never 
lack the ability to fashion a new mask with which to 
conceal the Party's real pol 
icy. For an accurate, infor- 
mative, and at the same time 
entertaining description of 
the varieties and vagaries of 
the Party Line, we highly recommend Mr. Eugene 
Lyon’s recent book, The Red Decade. 

As Mr. Lyons points out, the Comintern, Moscow's 
own organization for selling Communism abroad, varies 
its program according to the situation at the moment 
in Russia. There have been five general periods in the 
Comintern’s activities: 

First Period: Russia was invaded and_ blockaded. 
Lenin and his followers aimed at creating revolutions 
in foreign countries, and therefore the policy of the 
Comintern was revolutionary and conspiratorial. 

Second Period: Civil wars and foreign intervention 
had collapsed. Diplomatic and commercial needs de- 
manded the good will of foreign countries, so the 
Comintern trumpets were muted and the policy adopted 
was that of the “united front” and of “boring from 
within.” This period lasted roughly from 1921 to 1928. 

Third Period: The beginning of this period coin- 
cided with the initiation of the first Five Year Plan. 
The execution of this plan required great effort, and 
to fire the zeal of the Russian people Stalin started a 
Leftward stampede. During this time the Comintern 
warred on democracy and socialism—and wooed Hitler. 
It was one of the greatest contributing causes to his 
achievement of power in Germany. 

Fourth Period: As a result of Hitler’s rejection of 
their advances, and frightened by his increasing power, 
the Comintern adopted a democratic and anti-Fascist 
policy. This was the epoch of People’s Fronts, Popular 
Fronts, collective security, non-aggression pacts between 
Russia and her neighbors, and of Russian entrance into 
the League of Nations. The idea of world revolution 
was explained away at this time by Stalin as a “comic 
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giunderstanding.” The Stalin Constitution, pretend- 
ig to grant freedom of religion, was part of the bait 
fered by the Kremlin to liberals, fellow travelers, in- 
ycents, and stooges abroad. As many Americans now 
jlush to remember, that bait was taken and swallowed 
yhole by large numbers who should have known better. 
filth Period: This period of Nazi-Soviet collaboration 

n with the Berlin-Moscow agreement of August 
yg and ended with Hitler’s attack on his totalitarian 
win on June 22, 1941. 


We rEcALL these vagaries of Communist policy because 
iis important at the present time to realize that it is 
jot based on any fundamental principles but changes 
with the needs of the mo- 
ment. Communists can love 
the democracies one day and 
hate them the next, they can 
collaborate with Nazis one 
day and war on them the next. For them to adopt an 
atitude of tolerance toward religion would be as easy 
as changing a mask—and just as significant. 

What will be the policies of the Comintern during 
ihe present period of war between the Nazis and the 
Communists? Probably even the rulers of the Kremlin 
ould not answer that question, and for two reasons. 
One reason is that the present war between Germany 
and Russia was not of their choosing. They hoped to de- 
fer it and as a result they were caught unawares. The 
econd reason is that the policy produced by the Krem- 
lin for the present period will depend on the ability 
of the Red army to resist the hordes of Hitler. 

If Stalin comes to the conclusion that it is impossible 
0 prosecute the war successfully in the face of over- 
whelming Nazi superiority, we may look for another 
Nazi-Soviet agreement—this time with Hitler dictating 
the terms to what will be a subject Soviet State. In 
that case, Soviet policy will necessarily be identical with 
Nazi policy. 

In case Stalin considers that his armies can hold back 
the Nazis through the winter with chances of ultimate 
success, then we are in for a renewal of the tactics of 
the Fourth Period of Comintern policy. We may then 
expect from the Communists the most ardent wooing 
we have received up to the present. The Reds will pic- 
ture themselves as not only the great enemies of Nazism 
and Fascism but as the champions of liberty and democ- 
racy, and even as defenders of Christian civilization. 

Already news is coming out of Russia telling of pub- 
lic religious processions, of the reopening of many 
churches, of the suppression of publications of the anti- 
God movement. While the Reds continue to resist Hit- 
ler and to need British and American assistance, we 
shall hear many more such reports—aimed directly at 
British and American ears. 

While reading such accounts it is well to remember 
the deviations and serpentine windings of Soviet policy. 
When it is needed, the Reds can put on the mask of 
piety and democracy. When it is no longer needed, 
the mask will be removed, revealing the grim reality 
of totalitarian brutality concealed beneath. 


fick or Well 
4 Devil Still 


It is well to recall the old and true saying: 
“The devil was sick, the devil a saint would be. 
The devil was well the devil a saint was he.” 
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A curarzy defined opinion has been expressed in this 
magazine on the subject of hemispheric solidarity. Last 
month we repeated our conviction that the whole Ibero- 
American program is delayed 
and imperilled by men who 
do not acknowledge that the 
principal approach must be 
a Catholic one. Hints have 
come our way that it is not politic to emphasize the 
Catholic angle. Persons in high station may be dis- 
turbed by the increasing demand for more active repre- 
sentation by Catholics in the Good Neighbor movement. 

It is not our intention to throw out barbs and bombs 
to wound or hurt indiscriminately. But we shall con- 
tinue to insist, regardless of who may be displeased by 
the statement of fact, that Catholicism 1s the principal, 
and must be strengthened as the one enduring bond 
between the Americas. 

In confirmation of our position we refer to the edi- 
torial in El Criterio, the fearless and respected Buenos 
Aires publication of Monsignor Franceschi. His remarks 
were provoked by the superficial observations of Dr. 
Pinedo on the latter’s return to Argentina from the 
United States. While recognizing the material progress 
of North Americans, the Monsignor justly resents the 
prominence given our economic success, to the exclu- 
sion of our spiritual and cultural achievements, in Dr. 
Pinedo’s report. ; 

The editor ef El Criterio is not talking generalities. 
He is not indulging in wishful imaginings. Proof of his 
acquaintance with the better things in Yankeeland are 
his praise for the large body of well-informed clergy. 
and the loyal groups of Catholic laity in the United 
States; his approval of our Legion of Decency; his ad- 
miration for our schools and charitable institutions; 
his intimate acquaintance with our distinguished cleri- 
cal and lay literary lights. 

This editorial advice is from the pen of one of South 
America’s best informed journalists. Persons directing 
our inter-American activities will find in it a valuable 
expression of what our neighbors to the South esteem 
in these United States. Catholics too may profitably 
ponder this message. The advances we have made are 
admired. In turn, our societies and organizations can 
ask themselves just how much they know about the 
Church in Central and South America. From mutual 
knowledge will arise mutual strength. 


Catholicism, Bond 
of the Americas 


Tuere will be little bugle-blowing and no wild shout- 
ing when delegates gather in Philadelphia on November 
16 for the Seventh National Congress of the Confrater- 
nity of Christian Doctrine. 
But seriously, as men and 
women faced with an impor- 
tant task, they will discuss 
their organization as a ““Mod- 
ern Crusade for God and Country.” 

This is not too ambitious a program. The entire 
purpose of the Confraternity, as a teaching and charac- 
ter-building instrument, is a perpetual crusade. It is 
modern, for it builds for today, tomorrow—and for 
eternity. It might well be called a universal crusade, 
too. Priests and parents, teachers and children—Cath- 
olics of all nations—have an obligation to know their 


Crusaders for 
God and Country 
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Faith. In varying degrees they have also the duty of 
instructing others. 

On the culture of the soul, on strength of character, 
_on moral integrity, on loyal service to God, more than 
on any implement of war, depend the future of our 
nation. As cultivators of all these finer things, the mem- 
bers of the Confraternity may be classed as sterling 
patriots. 

Too high a public rating is given some of our 
noisier citizens to whom patriotism means the newest 
fashion in flag waving, or the latest beribboned button. 
Chey would hardly agree with this statement: “There 
has been too little appreciation that an intelligent be- 
lief in God is the greatest obstacle that dictatorship 
has to overcome. Yet it is a sad commentary that in 
the United States some sixty-five million people have 
no religious church affiliation.” 

That is not from the address of a Bishop at a Con- 
fraternity meeting. It is part of a joint statement of 
some very practical and successful men—members of 
the National Chamber of Commerce, and the American 
\ssociation of School Administrators. 

It would seem fair, then, to assume—until it was 
proven otherwise—that Americans who do not believe 
in God, who do not go to their respective churches, 
who never say a prayer, who believe in divorce, who 
fail to teach religion to their children, are not staunch 
\merican citizens. Oh, yes, they pay taxes and vote— 
sometimes; they do a stretch in the arm)—maybe; they 
shout against dictators. But “In God we trust” is to 
them just a slogan on a coin. They trust only in them- 
selves. 

Che Confraternity of Christian Doctrine is building 
for time as well as for eternity when it teaches the 
truths of our religion. It deserves the active support 
and enthusiastic co-operation of Catholics who love God 
and country. 


Since the Communists have suddenly discovered, with 
the Nazi attack on Soviet Russia, that the present war 
is not an “imperialist” war, they are in the front ranks 
of those shouting for in- 
creased help to Britain, and 
especially to the land to 
which they owe their real 
allegiance—Soviet Russia. No 
longer can they be accused of fomenting strikes. Never- 
theless the strikes go on and threaten at times to have 
serious effects on production in defense industries. 

One of the chief causes of the present situation is 
the lack of a firm, clear, and definite declaration of 
labor policy on the part of the Administration. Presi- 
dent Wilson set a good example in 1917 when the 
National War Labor Board which he set up adopted 
a program for its own guidance as well as for the guid- 
ance of industry and labor. One of the wisest of the 
principles established was the one which froze existing 
closed or open shop arrangements in any plant for the 
duration of the war. 

The present Administration is trying to settle each 
dispute as it arises, without any declaration of policy 
to guide unions and employers and the boards medi- 
ating between them. The result is confusion twice 
confounded, because this method tends of its nature 
to produce an upward spiral of strikes. If a mediation 
board grants a wage increase to strikers in one plant 


Wanted— 
a Labor Policy 
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of an industry, then workers in all other plants 9 
same industry feel that by striking they can secum 
same increase. If maintenance of union or closed) 
agreements are obtained by strikers in one plant, 
workers in all other plants realize that a strike 
gain them the same advantages. The result is 
a premium on strikes. ‘ 

There is dire need at the present time for the 
ministration to establish a code of standards and 
ciples. The present policy of dealing with indivi 
cases without any general and accepted principles; 
of buying off strikes and threatened strikes by graf 
to strikers nearly everything asked, is only fomen 
further trouble. A comprehensive, just, and um 
labor program acceptable both to industry and | 
is one of the most urgent needs of the moment. 
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Ix a series of articles which appeared in THE Sig 
Hilaire Belloc, who is undoubtedly one of the greatet 


























living historians, presented a keen analysis of the strug Fo 
gle between the Church and § 

oe Pomes igo of this analysis, MEE] 
alysis, Mr. 
of the Church Belloc foretold in “his con: : 
cluding article what, in his ad 

opinion, lies ahead of us: “Now it is manifest—on that 

I should think there could be no doubt—that the future a. 
of our civilization lies between two main alternatives, ¥ 
the reconversion of the world or its lapse into paganism, si 
probably barbaric paganism. I do not mean that you = 

have in this contrast a mere black and white; I do not di 
mean that the white world a couple of generations “4 
hence, or even much later, will be uniformly inspired iis 
by the Catholic spirit or have uniformly lost it; but] ath 
do mean that one or the other of the two alternatives a 
will predominate. For the moment it is clear that the a 
chances are heavily weighted in favor of our opponents. + 
The modern world has gone more and more pagan like 
for a long time past, and the pace has quickened very eat 
appreciably since the birth of men still young, men in Th 
the thirties. today.” | 
Mr. Belloc candidly admits that in the present phase e 
of the struggle between the Church and the modem p38 
world, the world is getting the better of it. Persecution, shi 
he thinks, will probably come. The Faith will endure- . 





it has Christ’s promise to that effect—but the number 
and power of the faithful may decline. The Faith may 
even come to be forgotten or half-forgotten at last by 
the world. 

Belloc wrote this lugubrious forecast before the out- 
break of the present war. How much more reason would 
he have had for foreboding could he have foreseen what 
is going on at present, when the fate of Europe for 
generations to come is being decided in a struggle on 
the steppes of Russia between the brown hordes of 
Nazism and the Red hordes of Communism. Not much 
of a choice, certainly! 

Fortunately, we know that the Church will survive. 
It has the Divine promise. But what terrible sufferings 
await it we know not. We know not whether it will 
come through strong and glorious and triumphant, or 
reduced and weakened and driven back into the cata 
combs. It behooves the individual believer to pray for 
courage for the days ahead and to strengthen himself 
with the thought of Christ’s sacred Passion. We must 
lean more than ever on our faith. 
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ries has a continent of cap- 
wred slaves. But he is also trying to 
hold those slaves in subjection and 
conquer the rest of the world with 
German slaves who are now, after 
two years of war, so bound by cir- 
cumstances to his military chariot 
that they are willing to do his bid- 
ding. 

For the German people are today 
compromised by Hitler’s cleverness 
into fighting a war they never 
wanted, for a regime most of them 
despise, to a goal they distrust. 

This may seem, at first glance, 
like either a fantastic or a fanatical 
statement. But it is plain, cold fact. 
The German people are today in the 
position of the galley slaves on a 
Roman man-of-war. The life of every 
slave chained to the oars of such a 
ship depended on its success in bat- 
tle. If the ship went down, they went 
down with it. If the ship was victo- 
tious they at least had their lives, al- 
though they were lives scarcely worth 
keeping. But so strong is the instinct 
of self-preservation’ that they pre- 
ferred to win and keep those un- 
happy lives rather than to lose and 
drown with the ship. 

This analogy may not be true in 
factual prospect, but it is true in the 
German mind. If the Churchill- 
Roosevelt Pact of the Atlantic is to 
be accepted as the pattern for a new 
world based on an Allied victory, 
then the future life of the German 
people after a Hitler defeat could be 
better than under a Hitler victory. 
But the German people have no 


For years Hitler has aimed all his energies at condi- 
tioning the German people for their present war effort 
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Black Star photos faith in such a 
prospect. Nazi 
propaganda 
has convinced 
them that Versailles was an unjust 
peace and that an Allied victory 
would bring a new and worse Ver- 
sailles. To their propaganda-infected 
minds, Hitler’s defeat means what 
the sinking of a Roman war galley 
meant to the slaves bound to its oars. 

On the other hand, Hitler, by the 
very nature of his plans and perform- 
ances, has succeeded in convincing 
the German people that victory will 
bring them great material benefits. 
The plain fact is that the great mass 
of the German pco- 
ple have been caught 
in the web of Hit- 
ler’s devising and 
brought to the point 
where nothing is go- 
ing to separate them 
from his war aims 
except the actual de- 
feat of the German 
armed forces. They 
are with him and 
supporting him. 
This is an unpleas- 
ant fact to face, but 
an inevitable one 
which must be faced 
before adequate 
plans can ever be 
made to overthrow 
the Nazi regime and 
thwart the Hitler 
plan for world con- 


The fruits of victory 
have reconciled the Ger- 
man people to the trials 
and hardships of war 
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HITLERS TRAP 


By JOSEPH C. HARSCH 


LEHMANS 





quest, rapidly being put into effect. 


The story of how this happened is 
compounded from the character of 
the German people themselves and 
from the manner in which Hitler 
planned and carried out the first 
two years of his war. The German 
people cannot, even by the most 
charitably inclined, be absolved of 
all guilt. Their nature made the plot 
possible. Their guilt is the guilt of 
omission and mass lethargy. The 
German people as individuals are, 
as every fair-minded person knows, 
intelligent, industrious, well-inten- 
tioned people. But as a nation they 
lacked the political maturity to fore- 
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see the trap into which they were 
being led and the political initiative 
to take steps to avert it. 

On the other hand, Hitler, whose 
appreciation of both British and 
American psychology has been 
proved by events to be unsound, has 
always been a master in understand- 
ing his own people. He knew what 
would frighten them, and what 
would whet their appetites for mili- 
tary conquest. And he knew how far 
he could go against their better judg- 
ment without any need to fear 
popular opposition. His plot. was 
skillfully gauged to the nature of his 
people. And it has worked well. He 
has made them his accomplices in 
his plot for conquest. 

He got them into the war because 
as a mass they lacked the political 
initiative either to avert his regime 
which they did not want or the war 
which was even more contrary to 
their desires. And once he got them 
into the war, the rest was easy for 
any leader who knew the German 
people. He arranged and executed 
the war to do two things: to make 
them afraid of defeat and to make 
them desire victory. And to all prac- 
tical intent and purpose he has suc- 
ceeded admirably. The thing has 
actually worked out in such a way 
that the Germans do possess today 
perfectly sound reasons for being 
desperately afraid of defeat, which 
have of course been inflated by do- 
mestic propaganda, and equally valid 
reasons for wanting victory which 
scarcely need inflation at the hands 
of Dr. Goebbels. 

lake first the German reasons for 
desiring victory. In the background 
is an ancient and long-thwarted Ger- 
manic desire for Tecognition as a su- 
perior people. The average German 
considers himself more capable and 
more advanced than the peoples 
which surround him on the conti- 
nent of Europe. His good qualities 
are very different from those of the 
Pole or Slav or Italian or French- 
man. And perhaps, more than most 
people, the German is aware of his 
own good qualities and blind to 
those of his neighbors. He does not 
see as much as he should that these 
different peoples complement each 
other. 

Because the Slav is less efficient 
and less cleanly, the German con- 
siders the Slav inferior, overlooking 
the fact that the Slav has greater 
imagination, artistry, and poetry in 


his soul than the German. Because 
the Frenchman is a supreme individ- 
ualist and therefore is incapable of 
uniform mass thought and mass ac- 
tion, the German considers him in- 
ferior, overlooking the fact that the 
Frenchman has achieved a more bal- 
anced and therefore a more civilized 
way of life than the German. 

What galls the German is that 
these other peoples have expected 
world roles on a par with the Ger- 
man, and in the pre-war period did 
exercise an equal control with the 


ARE GERMANS 
WITH HITLER? 


Mr. Joseph C. Harsch is one 
of the ablest of the American 
foreign correspondents to serve 
in Berlin during war time. He 
returned to America recently. 
The Editors of The Sign asked 
him to write a reply to the ques- 
tion: Are the German people 
with Hitler? 

Mr. Harsch answers that ques- 
tion in the present article. He 
says in part: “Hitler has always 
been a master at understanding 
his own people. He knew what 
would frighten them and what 
would whet their appetites for 
military conquest. And he knew 
how far he could go against 
their better judgment without 
any need to fear popular oppo- 
sition. His plot was skillfully 
gauged to the nature of his peo- 
ple. And it has worked well.” 

How Hitler succeeded, with 
diabolical cunning, in accom- 
plishing this is the story which 
Mr. Harsch tells in the present 
article. 


German in the affairs of Europe. 
This has been resented. Therefore 
there exists a general Germanic ap- 
proval of Hitler’s plan to subordi- 
nate all these other peoples to 
German rule. Germans want to rule 
Europe and extract by force, since 
they know no other way of achieving 
it, a recognition from its other in- 
habitants of alleged Germanic su- 
periority. Hitler’s intended victory 
promises them this, and they like it. 

That is the intangible and philo- 
sophical reason for a Germanic de: 
sire for victory which Hitler has in- 
flamed and nourished. There are, in 
addition, many tangible and mate- 
rial reasons which Hitler has given 
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them. There is already the heavily 
realized prospect of loot. The firy 
winter of war was the hardest fo; 
Germans in terms of privation, } 
was a black and miserable winter yp. 
relieved by victories. Civilian morale 
was in a morass of pessimism and ab. 
ject fear. It was, in short, an ideal 
foundation for what followed, ‘by. 
cause the German people have eyer 
since been looking back to that firs 
bad winter and reasoning therefrom 
that the worst is over and things are 
getting better all the time. 

Actually this was all part of the 
plan. There was no need for the ex. 
treme privations imposed on civil. 
ians at the outset. Food and clothing 
were not as scarce as the rations im. 
plied. The condition was deliber. 
ately exaggerated to provide a con. 
trast between life before victory and 
life after victory. And the contrast 
has been striking. With every new 
conquest, privations have been light. 
ened, In the fullest, literal sense the 
entire German nation has been given 
a taste of cach new conquest. After 
Denmark, it was bacon. After Hol- 
land, it was coffee and cheese. After 
France, it was silk stockings. 

The civilians obtained these prof- 
its of conquest in two ways. One 
came in the form of extra rations. 
Enormous supplies of consumers’ 
goods were captured or appropriated 
in each conquered country and 
shipped to Germany where they were 
doled out through the regular con- 
sumer outlets to the public by means 
of special allowances on the ration 
cards. There was no coffee, tea, or 
chocolate at all on the pre-victory 
ration cards. Such things, and many 
others, began to appear from August 
1940, On. 

The second way of giving the pub- 
lic a taste of loot was through the 
troops. Each German soldier in an 
occupied country was privileged to 
send back into Germany a weekly 
package weighing four kilograms 
(2.2 pounds) . Immediately after the 
French capitulation there were some- 
where in the neighborhood of three 
million German soldiers in France. 
That would mean that roughly 3,000 
tons of French consumers’ goods 
went into Germany every week, it 
soldiers’ packages alone, as long as 
the supply lasted. The supply, of 
course, did not last very long at that 
rate. Within two months, it began t 
fall off and has, by now, dwindled 
almost to nothing. But, when it 
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ended, it meant that every pound of 
coffee and tea, every slab of choco- 
late, every pair of shoes and silk 
stockings, every cake of soap which 
a German soldier could obtain with 
money or intimidation had left 
France and gone to Germany. 
These good things of the earth 
went into Germany in waves, a new 
wave succeeding each conquest, fol- 
lowed by a recession until the next. 
It was never enough to satiate the 
German appetite. But it was always 
enough to whet it. And always the 
implication of the wave of plunder, 
contrasted with the first winter, was 
that military conquest tasted good in 
the mouth and was something to be 


live within their own country on its 
own resources a certain large propor- 
tion of the population must be con- 
tent with farm and factory labor and 
only a small minority can be factory 
managers, judges, ambassadors, art- 
ists, musicians, bank presidents, gen- 
erals, editors. But if all the positions 
of desirable rank throughout the en- 
tire continent of Europe—and subse- 
quently of other continents—are to 
be denied to non-Germans and 


_opened up exclusively to Germans, 
then the proportion of Germans to 
hold better positions will double and 
treble and quadruple. 

That is the process already well 
advanced in the path of every Ger- 
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and children in semi-starvation and 
can find no work in France, he actu- 
ally does accept the German bribe. 
The result is that unskilled and semi- 
skilled labor in vast numbers is be- 
ing moved from France, Denmark, 
Belgium, Norway, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and every other conquered 
country into Germany to release Ger- 
mans either for military service or to 
take over the top-bracket positions 
in the newly won areas. Germans are 
being moved into the upper income 
classes over the whole continent, and 
non-Germans are being depressed 
into the servant and laboring class 
of the continent. 

This process is not restricted to 


a 
“To [s 


The people of Berlin welcome victorious German soldiers as they march through the famous Brandenburg Gate 


desired. It is a lesson dinned into the 
German mind and stomach repeat- 
edly, and a lesson which had already 
made a deep impression by the time 
the writer left Germany this spring. 

More important than any of these 
inducements was the widening hori- 
zon of opportunity which each con- 
quest opened up for German youth. 
Food is something you eat and then 
need again. A better job is something 
which lasts and assures a continuing 
supply of food. Just as Hitler has 
whetted German appetites for loot 
by what has come into Germany 
after each conquest, he has also 
whetted the German appetite for bet- 
ter jobs by the number he has made 
available in each conquered country. 

Germany itself is a nation of some 
80,000,000 persons. If Germans must 


man army, and the promise which 
lies at the end of the Nazi rainbow. 
There is hardly a bank, business, in- 
dustry, or property in any occupied 
country which has not already passed 
into German control and ownership. 
Back in Germany itself the hard and 
low-paid work is already being done 
by imported semi-slave labor. In 
every occupied country German em- 
ployment agencies have been set up 
which contract labor under rigid con- 
ditions. By depressing the standard 
of living in occupied countries, de- 
liberately and extensively, the in- 
ducement: is created which has al- 
ready overcome patriotic scruples in 
hundreds of thousands of cases. 

A Frenchman may hate to work in 
Germany under harsh and restricted 
conditions. But when he sees his wife 


labor alone. It applies to the profes- 
sions and the arts as well. Non-Ger- 
mans are being rapidly denied access 
to college and university educations 
which, throughout Europe, are the 
gateway to the professions. And Nazi 
standards of art automatically elim- 
inate non-Germans from any profit- 
able practice of the arts. 

Here is the greatest of all prom- 
ises of loot. Why shouldn’t a German 
like it? Of course, the mass of them 
do. They like the sense of superior- 
ity which victory gives them over 
their neighbors. They like the food 
they have looted. They like the jobs 
they are getting and the release from 
drudgery in their own country. 
Whatever scruples they have and 
whatever sense of unfairness may 
trouble their consciences at times are 
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swept away in the sheer material joy 
in loot. These are all things they 
could never obtain through normal, 


peaceful competition in a normal 
world, To put it bluntly, they are 
all things Germans could not obtain 


honestly. But they are getting them 

through the supreme dishonesty of 
war and conquest, And, as a nation, 
they are willing to accept them and 
close their eyes to the immorality of 
the process in the pleasure of enjoy- 
ment 

[t is not a pleasant sight to see a 
great nation being debauched by 
loot. But that is what has happened. 
Hitler fed them on loot to dull their 
ethics and morals. And they have 
taken the bribe. 

Che other side of the story results 
equally in driving them into forma- 
tion behind Hitler’s war chariot. De- 
feat means the loss of all this loot, 
and of all these advantages, and of 
all these prospects of individual ad- 
vancement and profit at the expense 
of other peoples. Defeat now, after 
what has happened, would mean 
that every German root sunk into 
the economic life of every conquered 
country would be torn out merci- 
lessly and minutely. Every German 
now entrenched in a Czech bank or 
French factory or Dutch publishing 
house or Norwegian shipyard would 
be lucky to get back to Germany 
with his life. The loot would have to 
be disgorged or repaid, The stolen 
rolling stock of all Europe's rail- 
roads, the entire factories moved 
bodily into Germany, the art treas- 
ures of museums (the Venus de Milo 
is now in Hitler's private study) 
would all have to be returned. The 
slaughtered herds of Danish cattle 
and swine, the finest in the world, 
would have to be compensated. 


Nb the astronomical cost of arm- 
A ing Germany for war which has 
been saddled on the backs of the con- 
quered peoples would have to be 
reassumed by the German people 
themselves. For Germany has not 
and is not paying for its armies. It 
has already been paid through the 
device of forced acceptance by con- 
quered countries of German paper 
at an arbitrary rate of exchange. 
Here is the explanation of how Ger- 
many survived so long on an unbal- 
anced budget. Hitler intended war 
and conquest and he_ intended, 
through the process, to balance his 
budget. And he has done so. Ger- 


man defeat inevitably means, there- 
fore, the bankruptcy of Germany 
which Hitler’s policies made inevi- 
table under any circumstance except 
successful conquest of the world. 

These are all real reasons why a 

German fears defeat. And there are 
more which are problematical, and 
still more which are ogres conjured 
up by the Propaganda Ministry to 
terrify the German people if the rea- 
sons already cited were not enough. 

Hitler has constructed a terrifying 
edifice of hatred throughout Europe 
for the name of German, It is im- 
possible to predict what would hap- 
pen in the event of a complete Ger- 
man defeat. Perhaps hatred would 
give way to pity, or perhaps the vic- 
tors would be moved by compassion 
for the German people themselves 
who have been so tragically misled 
and seduced by their leaders, But 
unless such impulses dominate at the 
end, the chances are that Europe will 
witness a°wave of massacres of Ger- 
mans unparalleled since the Dark 
Ages. There will be a long account 
to settle and it may well be written 
in blood. This danger the German 
people know. Their soldiers have 
brought word of it. back to them 
from every conquered country. 

Then there is the future of Ger- 
many as a nation. No Allied leader 
has yet publicly expressed any con- 
crete plans for what is to be done to 
Germany when Hitler is defeated. It 
is certain to be pushed back more or 
less within its pre-1939 boundaries. 
British recognition of the various 
governments in exile, including 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, makes 
this virtually inevitable. Some parti- 
tion is highly possible. 

Many students of history in high 
places feel that the dissolution of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire in 1918 
was the worst mistake of that peace. 
Certainly, stability in Europe re- 
quires some counterpoise to Prussia. 
This might conceivably be achieved 
by joining Bavaria with Austria and 
Czechoslovakia into a south-German 
state as a balance to Prussia. Austria 
and Czechoslovakia could quite eas- 
ily be joined. After what they have 
gone through at the hands of Berlin 
the Czechs would be willing to try 
the Swiss confederation system with 
Austria. And Bavaria is, by religion, 
temperament, and race, a more logi- 
cal member of such a combination 
than a member of a state dominated 
by Prussia and Berlin. 
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If partition of Germany is at. 
tempted, it seems unlikely that it 
would go much beyond severing Ba- 
varia from northern Germany, al- 
though a buffer state along the Rhine 
was a real possibility after the last 
war and might conceivably again be- 
come possible. But if this is as far as 
Allied statesmanship is thinking of 
going, it is only a small part of what 
Dr. Goebbels tells the German peo- 
ple is in store for them. 


HEY are convinced that if de- 

feated, Germany will be redivided 
into a score of tiny principalities 
after the pattern of the pre-Na- 
poleonic period. Even more, they 
are told that Poland will be given 
East Prussia and much more of Si- 
lesia than it had before, and even 
perhaps part of Saxony. They are 
told that France would be given the 
Rhineland. None of this pleases the 
average German. To be divided into 
small states seems to him’ bad 
enough, but that Germans should be 
put under Polish rule seems intoler- 
able. Such claims from the pen of 
Dr. Goebbels are enough to make 
many an otherwise defeatist-minded 
German want to fight on. 

The conclusion is perfectly logical 
and inevitable. The German people 
are with Hitler today regardless of 
the fact that down in their hearts 
they distrust him and his cause and 
really want none of his war. What 
has happened is that out of his 
knowledge of their baser impulses he 
has devised a cunning trap into 
which he led them without their 
knowledge of what was happening. 
When the war of his devising was 
finally achieved, the trap was sprung. 
From that moment there was no 
escape for the German people. Hit- 
ler had made them his accomplices 
in his diabolic schemes for conquest, 
robbery, and exploitation. They are 
part of his handiwork. They have 
been tarred with the crimes of his 
commission. They are guilty with 
him and their sense of guilt makes 
them, like him, feel that there is no 


turning back. They feel that they 


have burned their bridges back to 
any claim to fair treatment at the 
hands of their victims. Their only 
course is to go on. Like a criminal in 
any community, they feel that their 
only chance for survival is to carry 
on their career of crime in the hope 
that they can destroy the society 
which is inevitably opposed to them. 






























































































































































































A Mighty Man 


By MOST REV. RICHARD J. CUSHING, D.D. 


“He was a burning and shining 
light: and you were willing for a time 
to rejoice in his light. But I have 
a greater testimony than that of 
John: for the works which the Father 
hath given me to perfect; the works 
themselves, which I do, give testi- 
mony of me, that the Father hath 
sent me. 

“And the Father himself who 
hath sent me, hath given testi- 
mony of me: neither have you 
heard his voice at any time, nor 
seen his shape. And you have 
not his word abiding in you: 
for whom he hath sent, him you 
believe not.” John 5:35-38. 


Missionary history is rich in 
hidden stories of the laborers 
who sowed for others to reap. 
For some it was their martyr- 
dom—no less—to know that 
they could never reap. Working 
on against despair, with the un- 
yielding drive of those whom 
“the charity of Christ presseth,” 
they gave the last ounce of their 
energy, the’ last drop of their 
blood. And because they so 
worked and died, others will 
reap a rich harvest. 

A mighty man among them, 
a man who would have been 
mighty in any career, has just 
lately died. Father Thomas 
Gavan Duffy, son of the Irish 
patriot, journalist, and states- 
man, Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, in- 
herited his father’s brilliant gifts 
and forceful originality; and with 
all their concentrated power he an- 
swered the call to “go and teach.” 

From the Paris Foreign Mission 
Seminary, that training camp of mar- 
tyrs, he was sent to India. There for 
thirty-five years, with a restless de- 
termination that neither torrid heat 
nor shattered health could halt, he 
spent his life going and teaching. 

It is no more comfortable in India 
than elsewhere to go on in a hundred 
and ten degrees of humid heat. 
There are sights and smells and exas- 
perations that make it worse. As for 
teaching, under the best conditions 
and with all known facilities it is a 


heroic effort endlessly renewed and 
never crowned. Libraries have been 
written around it in vain. The 
teacher must quarry from himself the 
material for his art. That Father 
Duffy did. By sheer love and zeal he 
built a whole system of education, 
inspired and taught generations of 
teachers, and sowed in the world- 


Rev. Thomas Gavan Duffy, a missionary of world 
renown and promoter of the Lay Apostolate 


wide field of the missions the seed 
that he called “The Catechist Idea.” 
His monument will be the world or- 
ganization of catechist training. 

He saw the need early. All mis- 
sionaries see it. But this missioner 
studied it, experimented, founded a 
school for Catechists, worked out 
plans of instruction and methods of 
overcoming difficulties, wrote articles, 
traveled and investigated, wrote his 
conclusions, reported, recommended, 
urged, and begged. He was not good 
at begging—his whole nature recoiled 
from it—but he knew with all the 
certainty of a frank, straight-thinking 
mind, that every member of Christ 
must be in Christ’s work, paying if 
not going and teaching; for the 
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givers as well as the missions, he had 
to beg. His task was unending. 

Four times he came to the United 
States, and friends he made on the 
first journey are still friends of his 
work. Sixteen delightful books he 
wrote, about India, about Scout ac- 
tivities, about his travels, about mis- 
sion vocations, about teaching. His 
merry little magazine, “Hope,” 
he wrote himself and published 
when time allowed. The War 
finally stopped its cheerful and 
inspiring message. 

Father Duffy’s great educa- 
tional work—for which he quar- 
ried the stones from within 
himself—is the set of Catechism 
Folders, a complete course in 
religion, based on the unity of 
the Gospels, dogmas, and sacra- 
ments, and providing for the 
greatest freedom and original- 
ity in the teacher. Father Duffy's 
Catechist Training School at 
Tindivanam, India, has long 
afforded living evidence of its 
worth. It is the proved and 
perfected method of a really 
great teacher. 

To him The Catechist Idea 
meant “The New Hope,” a 
world-wide organization, after 
the manner of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith, 
for the steady support of Cate- 
chists and Catechist training. 
This he tried to bring about, 
but the time had not come. On his 
last visit to Boston he said, “I don’t 
depend upon money now. We do 
without it.” 

He had given all—first, long ago, 
his health, then his dearest desire, 
the Catechist organization, then his 
actual support. If Pius XI was the 
Pope of Catholic Action, then this 
fiery champion was its martyr. “The 
representative of Christ in every vil- 
lage need not be a priest,” he wrote; 
“I believe in the lay apostolate.” 

All movements take time. Father 
Duffy’s cherished plan will develop 
as its importance to the missions is 
recognized. And what he sowed, we 
must hope, another will reap. May 
he rest in peace! 





Si 
HE attention of the American 


people is focused on the Far East 
and the Asiatic problem, The query 
is often made; why and how should 


be affected by the fortunes of war 
in such distant parts? What stake 
in the Oriental area? Cur- 
rent writers msist there is little of 
value, and less of Amer- 
ican lives, threatened by the New 
Order in Asia as visualized by the 
ipanese, Others, of course,” tell us 
future commercial and trade 
values in the Orient. 


have we 


econoni 


Chere is a rather compelling moral 


What About The Philippines’ 


By EDWIN RONAN, C.P. 


argument in justification of our par- 
ticipation in an Asiatic adventure, 
the Philippines. These Islands, some 
7083 in number, are a legitimate pos- 
session of the United States, They 
justly claim our protection. A crime 
against our sovereign duty would be 
the betrayal of these dependent peo- 
ple to ove¥fwhelming enemy force, 
with final absorption into the Empire 
from the North. Lying in the path of 
the “March to the South,” an unenvi- 
able position, they would easily fall 
victim to the invader did not the 
United States assert her power. We 





International photo 


Filipino scouts man a heavy caliber anti-aircraft weapon 
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may argue the merits of all-out aid to 
the democracies and anti-Axis na- 
tions; we may question the loss of our 
democratic way of life as contingent 
upon the fortunes of Britain; we may 
even refuse to believe that our first 
line of defense is the Royal Navy. 
The unquestionable fact remains, 
however, that the Philippines are 
part and parcel of our sovereign 
dominion. Responsibility for their 
protection is just as sacred as for any 
other sector of American possessions, 

This thought has awakened the 
American public to the situation in 
these quiet islands. Readers of Tue 
Sen are familiar with articles on the 
Philippines in magazines of popular 
appeal, Unfortunately “fly-by-clip- 
per” feature writers give their public 
an assortment of undigested facts 
and the usual interviews picked up 
on the run or at cocktail parties. 
They scramble these into an article 
of assumed authority on what is 
wrong with the Philippines. 

It is quite the fashion to take a 
fling at the Catholic Church, and to 
mix in a few derogatory observations 
about the Spanish influence in these 
parts, Dr. Carlos P. Romulo, one of 
the ablest writers in the Islands, 
makes this comment: “Those bright 
correspondents who drop in among 
us for a day and then write back 
home reams upon reams of ‘inside 
stuff’ about the Philippines would 
be amusing if they did no more than 
amuse. For they display the qualities 
of their minds much better than 
they describe the conditions of the 
country and the people of which 
they write, and self-exhibition has 
always its humorous aspects. ... The 
Filipino people, for their part, have 
become accustomed to the lying and 
misrepresentation perpetrated — by 
these correspondents.” 

These itinerant news gatherers are 
doing no service to the cause of truth 
and mutual understanding between 
our peoples. Only recently a maga- 
zine of wide circulation in the United 
States carried an article by one Edgar 
Snow. Running true to his surname, 
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he did his best to chill the atmos- 
phere of good relationship and 
friendly feeling. He went even to 
the extent of attacking the religious 
warmth of these people by linking 
up their Church with anti-democratic 
and anti-American propaganda, He 
advised that as a precautionary meas- 
ure the religious premises of the 
Church should be subjected to search 
by the authorities. 

What were the ‘‘facts’’ and 
“sources” which gave rise to the 
charge couched in the intemperate 
words of this writer? Quien sabe? It 
is of record, however, that a spokes- 
man of the Intelligence Service, in a 
public talk some months ago, blun- 
dered into some very incautious re- 
marks, for which apology was later 
made. This probably formed the 
basis (of the remarks, not the apol- 
ogy) for the rationalizing of friend, 
Edgar. The Church is sort of an im- 
personal institution and offers easy 
access to the attacks of the ignorant 


Harris & Rwing 
Island leaders—President Manuel 
Quezon and Lt. Gen. Douglas MacArthur 


and malicious. You might ask, why 
not a libel suit? The only answer 
that comes to mind is—and who is 
Edgar Snow? 

“East is East and West is West and 
never the twain shall meet” contains 
much of truth from a_psychologi- 
cal standpoint. A deal of misunder- 
standing and unconscious hurting 
have resulted from our appraisal 
of the Filipino character. Mentally, 
spiritually, and emotionally the Fil- 
ipinos present an exterior to us at 
times wholly irrational, unbalanced, 
even fanatical. The Western psychi- 
atrist might call it schizophrenia or 
split personality. He is quite incor- 


Filipino school boys play baseball enthusiastically and well 


rect. Writers and speakers too, have 
offended through lack of understand- 
ing this Oriental mentality, and have 
presented these people in a light bor- 
dering on the ridiculous, 

Traits of character or characteris- 
tic attitudes derive from a common 
denominator. We may call it the cul- 
ture of a people, or the underlying 
philosophy of life. When we can 
segregate this element our appraisal 
is nearer the truth. The various 
Oriental peoples do have distinctive 
cultures, antedating our Western 
standards by many centuries, and 
containing much of nobility and na- 
tural robustness. 

The Filipino is ethnologically a 
section of the Malayan race. He is a 
blend, the results of generations of 
Oriental infiltrations. We have the 
Christian, Mohammedan, and pagan 
branches, but all stem from the amal- 
gam of the brown peoples of Malaysia. 
Apart from the Negritos, the real 
aborigines of the Islands, the native 
Malay descended from Indonesian 
and Mongoloid strains coming in 
through the Malay Peninsula, Borneo 
and what we call the Netherland 
East Indies. The earliest arrivals, in 
the 5th century, were pagans. By the 
15th century the Mohammedans 
were firmly established. A hundred 
years later, with the Spaniard, came 
Christianity and Western culture. 

Not only is there a racial blend, 
but the Filipino of today offers a 
study of intermingling philosophies 
of Oriental and Occidental origins to 
challenge the curiosity of the stu- 
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dent. We have here the only instance 
in history where a Western culture 
was set down upon a basically 
Oriental people. It has endured for 
over 400 years. I would interpret the 
longevity of this phenomenon to the 
tenacious hold-of the Christian faith 
upon these people. Other Western 
powers have obtained possession and 
economic supremacy in several of 
the Oriental peoples, but they failed 
to impress or to create a binding tie. 
They did not eyaluate the religious 
factor nor strive to make it part 
and parcel of their influence, as did 
the Spaniard. 

In spite of this Occidental influence 
and Christian persuasion there ever 
remain traits of the Oriental in the 
Filipinos, who live and interpret 
Western ways and ideas in a manner 
indicative of their racial origin. 
Fully 90% of these people have as- 
similated Christianity, and all ex- 
hibit a deeply religious sense. There 
has been a slight inbreeding with the 
Spaniard, a much greater union with 
the Chinese, and only a small inter- 
marriage with the American. This 
blending produces what we call the 
mestizo. 

The Filipino of today is rather 
unique, and is not to be measured 
by arbitrary Western standards. The 
traditions and customs of a people, 
come by after generations of practice, 
do not easily surrender to the new 
order. 

Our economic and mechanized 
outlook may create in us a pity for 
these backward people. Ours is a 








Natives, armed with their deadly spears, are gold mine guards 


philosophy of gain, based upon the 
theory that happiness and security 
are contingent upon a healthy bank 
Theirs is an unformulated, 
nonetheless real, philosophy 
that happiness and security are ob- 
tainable through peace and con- 
tentedness. This does not postulate 
an overabundance of worldly goods 
and modern comforts. The Filipino, 
uncontaminated by a too materialis- 
tic philosophy, is the exponent of a 
way of life in a tropical country that 
be eminently practical. 
strange notions are thrust 
him, and modernistic ideas 
thrown in his way, the germ of dis- 
content is planted. 

Small and weak nations are vitally 
affected by the aggressions of the 
mighty; isolation is impossible in 
the face of power politics. But the 
fact remains that all peoples cannot 
be forced into the same mold. The 
ideologies of one cannot be imposed 
unwillingly upon another, without 
disaster. As with systems of govern- 
ment so with social, religious, and 
life. Each nation and cer- 
tainly each race, should be granted 
the right to follow its suitable philos- 
life. The good neighbor 
policy of assistance is quite fitting, 
but forceful imposition is a tragedy 
the very soul of a nation. 

A genuine guarantee of national 
solidarity and defense against ag- 
gression is found in what one author 
calls domestic morality. A nation 
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may be subjugated but never con- 
quered when the vital spark of high 
moral life is alive and active. The 
two essential sources from which this 
domestic morality derives are the 
home and the Church. Here the 
Filipino people excel. Their ideas 
of the family and the traditions of 
the home go back to the very origin 
of their race. The natural laws of 
life and domestic order, so long ac- 
cepted and practiced by them, were 
given a nobler impulse with the ad- 
vent of Christianity. 

Even today, when the disintegrat- 
ing forces of a maladjusted society 
are breaking upon them, they still 
frown upon the unnatural devices of 
birth control, divorce, and general 
promiscuity. The patriarchal sys- 
tem in the family still endures. Ad- 
miration is due the beautiful customs 
of their family life: the blessing of 
parents, sought by children; the kiss- 
ing of mother’s hand; the little spon- 
taneous prayers for peace and pro- 
tection; the reverent attention to pa- 
ternal counsel; the innate fear of dis- 
regarding the advice of parents. 

Love of home and family is deeply 
embedded in the heart of every Fili- 
pino. An attachment to one another 
is so strong that: seldom do _ indi- 
viduals migrate from the family 
hearth. In the event of moving the 
entire family goes along. All this is 
but the flowering of a Christian tra- 
dition upon the substantial family 
tree planted by nature and nature’s 
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God. The Filipino has establisheq 
the fact that he cannot be destroyed 
as a people till he surrenders this 
fundamental source of racial security, 
His little nation may be tossed about 
from one foreign power to another 
through the dominance of force, but 
his identity remains. This page from 
the philosophy of life of the Filipino 
may well be copied by our so-called 
more enlightened people. The Amer- 
ican’s contribution has added noth. 
ing to this family ideal. 

The casual visitor to these shores, 
unprepared either by education or 
sympathy to appraise the religion of 
the Filipino, takes home with him 
a conglomerate of ideas and notions 
altogether wide of the true facts. The 
journalist-tourist, with his facile and 
flippant pen, essays to philosophize 
and pronounce judgment upon them, 
but really his efforts are only to 
tell his better informed readers of his 
own basic ignorance of his subject. 

It is quite true that the external 
display of their religious sentiment 
as observed in the many and at 
times strange processions, with their 
lack of order, the blaring of bands, 
the fantastic accoutrements, strike 
upon us a very discordant note, 
Their behavior in church is wanting 
in the serious decorum of our Amer- 
ican house of worship; their restless- 
ness, and again their stolid quiet, lead 
us to wonder what really is their at- 
titude toward religion. 

Is their worship based on recogni- 
tion of and reverence for the Divine 
Presence; do they act from motives 
of faith or is it but mummery clouded 
by superstitious fantasy? Again, the 
transient comes: forth with the an- 
swer: “Oh! the poor ignorant peo- 
ple, they are not really civilized.” 
That is unfair, for they are neither 


uncivilized nor ignorant. As with so. 


many of our self-styled enlightened 
people, they may not be able to for- 
mulate an apologia for their faith, 
but the Faith is there—a living and 
breathing substance. They are con- 
scious of it, react to it, and are under 
its supernatural power at all times. 
Throughout the Middle Ages the ac- 
cepted method of teaching religious 
doctrine was to dramatize through 
plays, processions, pageants the mys- 
teries and moral principles of the 
Faith. All pomp and ceremony sur- 


rounding pagan festivals of an earlier . 


and later date were but the same 
effort to embody in symbolic form 
the idea called for by the occasion. 
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This method is not a novel Chris- 
tian innovation. As a matter of fact, 
in our present super-realistic age, do 
we not symbolize our patriotic sen- 
timents, our commercial .attractions 
and scientific accomplishments in 
much the same fashion? The highly 
remunerative ‘pictorial advertising, 
the gorgeous floats in our mammoth 

rades, the super-colossal movies 
and animated cartoons, the bands, 
the singing and cheering of the 
masses, all are a play upon the emo- 
tions and the mind to awaken the 
imagination, and to re-establish ideas 
long accepted. Witness our highly 
approved school pageants and hero 
day celebrations. 

Popular education is of compara- 
tively recent date. It is not univer- 
sally established even in all demo- 
cratic states. Allowance has always 
been made for mental handicaps, 
and so various media of instruction 
have been employed to bring instruc- 
tion to less favored groups. The 
deeply symbolic in the miracle play 
of old and the fiesta procession we 
witness today may be lost on us out- 
siders, but that should not cause us 
to lay the charge of superstition or 
fanaticism upon these people who 
well know what they are doing and 


why they do it. Lt- Col. Woodbern 
E. Remington in his recent book, 
Cross Winds of Empire, pays elo- 
quent tribute to the reverent faith 
of the Filipino as he honors the 
Mother of our Saviour in the annual 
procession of Our Lady of the Rosary. 

I believe no country is less tena- 
cious of traditions or more willing to 
surrender hallowed customs than our 
own. We are fanatical worshipers at 
the shrine of progress, or, what we 
are pleased to designate as advance- 
ment. With this attitude we easily 
discount the force of tradition. 

Wholesome practices of -genera- 
tions are not hurriedly given over by 
the Filipino. It is true, no little su- 
perstition has become interwoven 
with their ideas of health, both spir- 
itual and physical; the influence of 
a pagan ancestry and primitive in- 
stincts still abide in many of their 
actions. 

Christianity has softened these 
pagan and even barbaric practices, 
and in turn has begotten religious 
customs of a deep-seated morality. 
You have for example: their respect 
for age and reverence for parenthood; 
the shielding of the unfortunate and 
the gathering in of the needy; the 
modesty of their womanhood; the 
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generous use of the Sign of the Cross, 
and of little spontaneous prayers. 
The statues and pictures adorning 
their homes tell of their belief in 
the inhabitants of heaven. They ac- 
knowledge their presence and invite 
their protection. The spirit of Holy 
Week is externalized in most beauti- 
ful ceremonies. The fiesta party fol- 
lowing the baptism and confirma- 
tion of infants; the celebration of 
one’s name day; the shrines of pil- 
grimage where Our Lady is honored, 
all witness to the religious idea fixed 
in their minds. 

Whatever the vicissitudes through 
which this litthe Commonwealth is 
destined to pass, the apprehensive 
newsmonger may quiet his jangled 
nerves and solace his patriotic fears. 
The Catholic Church, their friendly 
guide for 400 years, is not betraying 
Filipinos into anti-democratic or 
anti-American pitfalls. And she will 
be with them upholding the solid 
traditions of the past when these 
quondam globe-trotting guardians of 
democracy and America have long 
since ceased their crusade of sus- 
picion and ill-will. History, let us 
hope, will not regard their contri- 
butions as of worth, but only as 
muddying the stream of truth. 


Ewing Galloway 


The threat of war puts the defenders of Manila’s beautiful harbor on the alert 
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Tus WAS in the day not so long 
ago when power was the name for 
Pitt. When the Doctor was there. 

John Morgan had played tackle 
for the Doctor four years before, but 
now he sat in a shabby kitchenette 
on a Saturday in October when Min- 
nesota was coming to Pittsburgh for 
the meeting of the mighty. 

Eleven o'clock. The first slight pul- 
of excitement soon would 
throbbing through swank 
Schenley on the other side of the city. 
Presently the vanguard of 78,500 
begin marching from the 
purlieus of Panther Hollow up the 
hillside to the rugged Stadium quar- 
ried in granite above the coal mine 
that burned on—as eternal, it seemed, 
as the power of the Doctor’s teams. 

Of course, the paper John was 
reading was inked with all this. He 
was studying Chet Smith’s column. 

Che Pitt line hasn’t been punc- 
tured for.a touchdown in _ three 
Seven first downs running 
have been assembled through it by 
West Virgina, Duquesne, and Wash- 
ington. Its strong side, especially, is 
the most unyielding barrier the Pan- 
ther has boasted. Minnesota’s 
Pond and Cortes and Barnum will 
perspire for their yardage today, rest 
assured of that. 
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“Minnesota has not been up 
against a left tackle like Wade King: 
won't be all season. He’s the best 
here and a lot of other places since 
John Morgan. Morgan lifted a team. 
He was born to the game—loved it. 
Chat’s why he played it so well. 
Wade King is of the same cut. He 
can wreck a running attack by him- 
self 

John looked up from the paper, 
studied the cheap varnish of the wall. 
\bstractedly, he dropped the paper 
to the floor. 
lifted a team, did he? 
Born to the game, was he? Loved it? 
A mirthless smile crept across his face 
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like a shadow, to be followed by a 
pain that seemed to fit it better 
from long usage. He leaned back and 
closed his eyes. 


it began when he was a lanky, 
heavy-boned boy, ten years old. The 
neighbors’ kids in his home town, 
Cardington, Ohio, hurtled off a 
spavined diving board into a deep 
blue lake. His turn, and he hesitated 
edge of the board. But he 
was the biggest and, by a little’ bit, 
the of them, so he choked 


on the 


olde st 


down the nausea of panic and made 
a better dive than the rest. 

In high school he didn’t go out 
for football at first. Vaguely, he knew 
it was a game of bristling contact, in 
which you tried to knock down the 
fellow running with the ball and he 
tried to do the same to you in turn. 

“You're a big boy,” O'Donnell, the 
high school coach, said. “What's your 
name? Morgan? Why haven't I seen 
you out for football, Morgan?” 

“I've never played,” John said. “I 
don’t know anything about it.” 

“You'll learn, faith,” said O’Don- 
nell, 

O'Donnell prompted John’s class- 
mates to get after him and then it 
was like the diving board in gram- 
mar school days. John would not let 
them laugh and whisper: “yella.” 
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They fitted him with a uniform 
and he looked the part. He was six- 
teen and some solid muscle had 
thewed itself onto the big bones. Im- 
mediately, O'Donnell put him into 
a scrimmage. 

The kids were watching him. 

There was a turmoil in him that 
threatened to crowd its way up his 
throat. He saw two hard-eyed lads 
bearing down on him and he hurled 
himself at them, instinctively using 
his right shoulder as a wedge. He 
bore through them and clawed out 
at the boy with the ball. It was a 
clums~ tackle but it hurt. It shook 
up the ball-carrier. John tried to 
help him to his feet but O’Donnell 
would have none of that. 

“He's all right, Morgan. Just do 
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that all the time and you'll do 0.kK.”” 

O'Donnell got the Doctor on long 
distance that night. 

“In two years I will have a great 
tackle for you,” he bubbled into the 
mouthpiece. 

John heard the other kids say how 
nervous they were before the kick-off, 
but how it left them after the firs 
solid contact—the first tackle or the 
first block. He knew it never left 
him. Every play was like the kick-off 
to John, a crucible into which he 
forced himself, for otherwise the 


voice of his self-respect would not 
have remained silent. 

And that was why he was great. 
He was strong and quick, as a foot- 
ball lineman should be quick, but 
it was the constant, albeit successful, 
hin 


battle with fear that made 


greater than the stolid player, who 
was just as fully equipped, physically 
and mechanically, yet lacked the 
prod to urge himself into a frenzy. 
John, by necessity, had to put every- 
thing into every play or he might 
have put in nothing. 

He looked forward to the end of 
his senior season at Cardington, 
when he could put football aside for 
good, and without the feeling that 
he had run away from anything. 
Then, he could awaken mornings 
and know that there was nothing 
distasteful to the day ahead; nothing 
he hated lurking beyond the horizon 
of noon. 

Then the Doctor came down to 
Cardington and John knew he had 
not left football behind. He would 
stand up under its beating for four 
more years.He wanted to receive the 
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education and his people wanted it for him. 

“Pitt is a fine school, faith,” O’Donnell said. 
“But don’t go there or any place else just for 
football. Make up your mind what you want 
odo four years from now and point your course 
for it!” 

“I think I have a business head,” John said. 
“At least, I've always been good at economics 
and business administration. I’d like to get a 
sart with some business house in Pittsburgh or 
New York.” 

So at Pittsburgh—in the huge Stadium cut into 
the hillside and on the old broken-down practice 
feld up above, once the site of a barracks during 
the first World War—John gaited himself to the 
faster, sterner test. During the summer vacations 
he worked as a puddler in a Pittsburgh steel 
mill, and he came back to school each fall a man 
in physical condition if ever there was one. 

From Labor Day until 
Thanksgiving he preserved the >> 
bitterly earned physical edge. ~ fag 
Up at seven, classes from eight = 
to twelve, an hour for lunch, “* <@qaes 
of which the Doctor took half ow < 
for a blackboard lecture, then 
more classes and finally the 
practices. On Saturdays some 
past masters at pounding, like 
Minnesota and Southern Cal and Nebraska and 
the boys from South Bend, flung their thunder 
at him and usually left him so weary and bat- 
tered that he didn’t feel it. 

One Saturday in his junior year—it was after 
a 6-0 victory over Nebraska—he walked in the 
gloaming down the hill past the Medical Center, 
too worn out from nervous exhaustion even to 
contemplate a steak. The Nebraska wingback 
and right end may have hammered him futilely, 
but they had hammered him well. 

Strangely enough, he had learned that poring 
over a text book for an hour or more after a 
game generally served to straighten him out a 
bit, and now he swung his steps toward the li- 
brary. After awhile he would be ready for the 
steak—or two steaks. 

As he approached the librarian’s desk, he took 
note that there was a new girl there. And when 
she looked up at him and let her gaze linger 
for a moment or two, a sweet panic flooded him. 
She was dark and touched with the auburn no 
autumn can know. She brought a sudden fresh- 
ness and color to the dull library, like a breeze 
that cools the countryside and bedecks its land- 
scape with the swirling colors of leaves. That was 
the way Ellen Chandler was for him. 

On his fifth visit from that time he said “Hi!” 
and she laughed and said “Hi, yourself!” and 
that came to be their greeting. Two weeks went 
by, after which he impulsively leaned across the 
desk and took her two hands in his and said, 
as if by rote: “How would you like to go to the 
game Saturday?” 


“I’ve wanted to see one for a long time,” 


she said. 


John turned impetuously, 
threw off the weight of 
eight years. “Get out! Clear 
out of here, all of you,” he 
thundered 
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She sat near the forty-yard line 
and watched him as the Panther 
mauled Penn State, and she never 
dreamed his secret for a second. Like 
any woman in love, she thought she 
understood him deeply, but she was 
to learn later than he had been a 
good actor on the football field. 

He spent more time than ever in 
the library now. When he was fin- 
ished at the book store he seldom 
headed directly for his room. Instead 
he got his work for the next day in 
shape at the library and when it was 
closing time, they walked arm in arm 
along Schenley in a wonderland not 
wholly attributable to the Cathedral 
of Learning and its myriad of lighted 
windows that challenged the dotted 
canopy above them. 

Sometimes, when they sat in a 
movie on Saturday night, or on Sun- 
day, if the Saturday game was away 
from Pittsburgh, he longed to tell 
her what he was going through for 
the scholarship and now—for her. It 
would be a relief to confess to some- 
body after seven years of it. 

With the exception of Ellen, Jim 
Clinton was closest to him at Pitts- 
burgh. He first met Jim in the sopho- 
more economics class and they hit 
it off. Dave Maines, the Doctor’s left 
guard, was a great fellow for know- 
ing the angles. One day he gave John 
something of a start. 

“Your pal Clinton,” he said, 
“comes from one of the oldest and 
wealthiest families in New York. Did 
you know that?” 

“I knew he had money,” John said. 

“And plenty,” responded Maines. 
“His old man is the Clinton, of Clin- 
ton, Dursal, and Craig, Nassau 
Street.” 

John had heard of the firm but 
hadn't connected it with Jim Clin- 
ton. Now he suddenly realized what 
his friendship with Clinton could 
mean after graduation. Clinton had 
a quiet disdain for football men, but 
he knew there was more than mere 
suet to John Morgan. 

It worked up to a football dinner 
party on one of Clinton, Sr.’s occa- 
sional hops by plane to Pittsburgh 
during the autumn. Jim and his girl, 
Eva Stern, John, and Ellen all were 
guests of the old man. And John 
handled the opportunity as smoothly 
as ever he gave the arm-shiver to a 
wingback. Clinton, Sr., was impressed. 

“See me when you are through 
here,” he said. ““We should be able 
to find a spot for you, eh, Jim?” 


“I told you here was a tackle with 
brains,” Jim agreed, and Ellen 
gripped John’s hand under the table. 

So there was Ellen and the job 
with Clinton and the scholarship to 
keep him on the rack, but he knew 
by his senior year’s second game that 
it was well the end was near. One 
more year of it would be_all he could 
stand. He waited with relish for 
Thanksgiving Day and the tradi- 
tional game with Tech. That would 
be the end. He could fire the cleats 
into a corner forever. 

But as if it knew this was the last 
crack it would have at him, whom 
it had chased down for eight years, 
the game made its farewell a sham- 
bles of blood and bone-cracking. 

As inexorable as a perigee tide, 
Pitt rolled through the Tech line 
down to the two-yard line on the 
way to the first of its two touch- 
downs that day. 

Quarterback Joe Corning called a 
mouse-trap play inside the Tech 
right tackle, who had been blasting 
across the line of scrimmage. This 
time the left end and inside block- 
ing back merely faked at him and 
permitted him to draw his bead on 
Mike Fontana, the fullback. As he 
bolted across, Dave Maines wheeled 
out and side-swiped him. 

He was pinioned all right, and 
Mike Fontana completed his half 
spin and catapulted joyously through 
the gaping hole into the end zone, 
the Tech backer-up clinging to him 
like a man tied to an Antiochal 
chariot. 


it had the touchdown. But Dave 
Maines, who had made it possible, 
was on his back, blood cascading 
from a nose that might have been 
flattened with a truncheon. The 
Tech left tackle had big knees and 
one of them had been in the way. 
They carried Maines off the field. 
He could scarcely breathe until they 
set the nose. John fought down his 
revulsion and succeeded in forget- 
ting Maines as the bitter game wore 
on. Then, on a play to the side away 
from him, his chore was to get down- 
field and blot out the safety man. 
The block was so perfect that Mac- 
Neish, the Tech quarter, could not 
fight it off with his hands, could not 
get his legs away from it. An iron 
lash, it bit into him below the knees 
and he fell crazily, cutting his under- 
lip to stifle the quick scream a 
broken leg will evoke. 
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When it was over—and Pitt had 
won—John walked off the field, dead 
to the handshakes and the backslaps 
and the struggle of the police to keep 
the rooting madmen away from him, 
He was thinking of Maines and Mac. 
Neish, glad more than ever that the 
exacting spectacle was behind him 
at last. : 

The writers mobbed him in the 
dressing room. He was looking into 
the trainer’s cubicle. Dave Maines 
was in there, his nose taped, ‘trying 
to pull the wrong sock onto the right 
foot. The Doctor and the trainer 
were peering at him. The Doctor 
was a martinet, but there was a kind- 
liness to him. 

“Are you going to play pro ball, 
Morgan?” one of the writers was 
saying. 

John turned impetuously, threw 
off the weight of eight years. 

“Get out! Clear out of here, all 
of you,” he thundered. 

The Doctor heard him and stalked 
into the room. 3 

“Now, fellows,” he said, quietly, 
“let’s talk about this game today, 
Joe Corning called a fine game b 
made one or two costly errors 
judgment—” . 

When the reporters had walked” 
aside with him, he said: 

“Don’t mind the boy. He’s burned” 
out and on edge.” 4 

“Sure, sure, Jock,” they chorusedy 

John dressed and met Ellen and™ 
Jim and Eva and they rode in Jim's _ 
car beyond the outskirts of the city” 
and to the small church where the™ 
priest was waiting. And on the way 
there, sitting in the back seat, he 
told her of it all—the eight years. 
Later they wondered if there ever 
had been a happier wedding night. 

The Doctor wanted him to stay on 
and coach the tackles, and Jim Dris- 
coll waved a pro Giant contract in 
front of him, but he was set for the 
job with Clinton, Dursal, and Craig. 
The Doctor and Driscoll hadn't a 
chance. 

He was an immediate asset to the 
firm. The Old Man said so and not 
merely to agree with Jim. In two 
years John was making $125 a week 
and Ellen was delighted with the 
apartment and Westchester and the 
car and all of it. 

Until one morning, when the sun 
bathed the apartment foyer and he 
picked up the insistent receiver and 
was sure he was still asleep and 
dreaming. Jim’s voice came through. 
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“Get down here, quick, John! 
pad’s-Dad’s killed himself.” 

When, after a lifetime drive down 
ihe Highway, he reached the office, 
he found they had pulled a sheet 
ger Old Jim Clinton. The Exchange, 
it seemed, had been examining the 
(ld Man and he had known what 
was coming. 

“He was proud,” Jim muttered. 

When they laid the Old Man away 
in his vault two days later, John 
knew they were locking his job away. 

He tried catching on with other 
houses. They were polite but they 










seemed definitely uninterested. Old 
Man Clinton was in his vault and 
Dursal and Craig were out on heavy 
bonds, but the odds were also heavy 
that Dewey would pin it on them. 

Jim Driscoll came after John 
again. He talked about a fat contract 
over lunch in a Nassau Street res- 
taurant one noon. 

“You haven’t enough money to get 
me into a football uniform,” John 
advised him. 

“You must be well fixed,” Driscoll 
smiled. 

“T'll do all right away from foot- 
ball,” John said. 

But he didn’t. Finally the Doctor 
wrote, 

“I know you are hard up. I wish 
we had a spot for you on the staff. 
But we're tight now with seven as- 


sistants and there seems to be no 
immediate likelihood of a change. 
But perhaps you could sell insur- 
ance? Joe Karle, who played for me 
long before your time, would take 
you in, I’m certain. Remember that, 
if nothing else turns up.” 

When there was little money left, 
he remembered and they piled three 
bags onto a train to Pittsburgh and 
arrived there the next morning, al- 
most four years to the day they had 
driven away with Jim. And now, 
sitting in the drab kitchenette, he 
had read: 


He noticed that there was a new 
girl at the librarian’s desk. When 
she looked up at him and let her 
gaze linger for a moment or two, 
sweet panic flooded him 


“Morgan lifted the whole team. 
He was born to play the game— 
loved it—” 

Could it be four years since he had 
done these things? 

Ellen dropped her bundles on the 
table to call a halt to his turmoil. 

“ri 

He held her close to strengthen 
himself from the well of her love- 
liness. 

Later, as she set the table for 
lunch, she weakened to her resolu- 
tion. “Why don’t you go ahead, 
honey? You needn’t bother the Doc- 
tor for a ticket. We can spare the 
$2.20. I'll go to a movie.” 

He pretended he was absorbed in 
the newspaper. But after lunch he 
went into the bedroom and opened 
the top drawer of the highboy. 
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Tucked away in one corner, under 
socks and handkerchiefs, was the last 
of his gold footballs, the national 
championship one, with the golden 
panther embossed on it. “Pittsburgh, 
National Champions,” it read. And, 
“John Morgan, LT.” Simple, sym- 
bolic, strong. 

He slipped the ball into his pants 
pocket, put on a clean shirt, tie, vest, 
and coat. He took his frayed topcoat 
from the closet and hung it over 
his arm. 

“I feel like a walk,” he told her. 
“You see the movie, sweet. I'll meet 
you here around six or so.” 

He didn’t fool her, of course.’ It 
was like him not to touch the little 
house money they had. But he was 
going to the game, she knew, and 
it made her heart sing. 

He walked downtown into the 
golden triangle—to the pawn shop, 
that already had his other gold foot- 
balls. 

The man behind the grated win- 
dow offered him ten dollars. 

“Why it’s worth at least three 
times that,” John  remonstrated 
pleasantly. “It’s the best ball they 
ever gave out at school.” 

The man peered at him through 
the iron grating. 

“You're Morgan, eh?” he said. “I 
saw you play, Morgan. Against Ne- 
braska one year. You were good. I 
wish I could give you more than ten 
dollars.” 

He gave John twelve dollars for 
the ball, which meant not only a 
ticket to the game but a couple of 
print dresses for Ellen. 

It was one o'clock as he walked 
through the middle of the city, up 
by the William Penn Hotel to where 
the bus would take him out over the 
long hillside of smoke and stone to 
Schenley and the Stadium. 

There were men and girls hurry- 
ing along. There were pennants and 
chrysanthemums and orchids, and 
there was an occasional weaving, bob- 
bing drunk, who certainly wouldn't 
get to the Stadium nor be in condi- 
tion to hear the doings by radio. 

John hunched himself on his seat 
in the crowded bus and hoped that 
no one would recognize him. How 
foolish he was to worry about it, he 
thought. Only some writer like Chet 
Smith, who was searching for a mem- 
ory with whom to compare Wade 
King, would even recall him. 

He jammed his way toward one 
of the crowded ticket booths and 
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found his seat high up in the north- 
west corner of the Stadium near the 
curve of the end zone. 

He had remembered the crashing 
crowd-roar of opening kick-offs as a 
thunderclap that trailed away to be- 
come a forgotten segment of the gen- 
eral sound props after the first body 
contact. Now the power of it surged 
against him and through him as he 
watched Wade King boot the ball 
far down the field to the Minnesota 
three-yard line. 

Pete Pond let it settle into his 
arms there, cupped it under his right 
elbow in a precise motion and came 
trailing down the right sidelines. 

John’s eyes were wedded to the 
play. 

He had pawned the gold football 
and come here to learn the answer 
to something, although he well knew 
what the answer would be. Yet—foot- 
ball might not be so bad now after 
the things he had known. Sometimes 
the way Ellen had to live— 

Now there was a madhouse, for 
the crowd suddenly realized that the 
whirling Pond had woven his way 
through the careening Panther tack- 
lers, one after another, until only 
Wade King remained between him 
and the goal, sixty yards away. 

John glued his eyes to Wade King. 
He might have been looking at a 
reflection of a play the very way he 
had made it himself four years be- 
fore. King slowed down impercep- 
tibly, straddled his legs a bit, always 
keeping Peter Pond at an angle be- 
tween himself and the sidelines. As 
Pond suddenly effected to swerve in 
toward midfield with a mincing cross 
step, King lurched through the air 
with the sureness of a jungle cat. 


OHN breathed long—waited for the 
J old tension to seize his spine, 
tear it. Now—this second—he was the 
long, gangling high school freshman 
whom O'Donnell had called out. 
stronger, larger than the others; but 
young eyes, young mouth. Now 
again, the panic was whipping up 
his windpipe. He was on the Car- 
dington field, making the first tackle, 
that had taken all his stomach 
with it. 

{And now Wade King threw the 
full force of his forearms and shoul- 
ders into the consummation of the 
tackle, locked himself around Pond’s 
‘wisting, struggling figure. The Min- 
nesota back dove forward into the 
dirt just beyond midfield. And up 


there amidst the insane racket of the 
crowd, John had his answer. The 
hound of autumn, the physical fear 
that had challenged him all his foot- 
ball days, still was chasing him. 

There was little left to the first 
half, when the pandemonium around 
him forced his attention directly on 
the game. It was as if the hillside 
had been singled out by some effec- 
tive Luftwaffe. Wade King had 
broken through to brain three block- 
ers and cast himself in front of a 
punt that barely left the instep of 
Lou Cortes’ kicking shoe; and Jimmy 
Stock, the left end, had gathered up 
the bounding ball and was racing 
with it toward the Minnesota goal. 

It was the break the Panthers 
needed. The Doctor had his offense, 
but he didn’t have the power block- 
ing and running to make it go this 
time against the likes of these blond, 
stolid sons of the iron country and 
the wheat fields. But if Barnum and 
Cortes and the. quicksilver of Pond 
could be stemmed, Wade King’s bril- 
liancy would prove the pay-off. 

John did not consciously analyze 
this, yet he knew it. He could feel 
the picture of this game. 

For the rest of the afternoon, the 
men in Blue and Gold throttled 
Pond before he could see backfield 
daylight; jammed up the middle on 
Barnum; strafed the desperate passes 
of Cortes. Always in the middle of 
the play was the great Wade King. 

And up in his seat in the north- 
west corner of the crowd, John sat 
in misery and realized that Jim Dris- 
coll’s offer to play with the pro 
Giants, still good, was the only anti- 
dote to the life he and Ellen knew. 

When it was over, he let himself 
be dragged down out of the Stadium, 
enveloped in the rumbling thou- 
sands. 

As he walked down the hillside by 
the Medical Center, he saw Dave 
Maines driving a svelte, long-bodied 
roadster with a proud horn. 

Dave was now football coach and 
associate professor of history at East 
High in Pittsburgh, and he saw to it 
that his good players went along to 
the Doctor. Dave’s job was good for 
$5,000 a year. 

Unconsciously John looked for 
Dave's nose. It was well out of shape, 
with the unmistakable twisted line 
along its contours where the Tech 
game had hemstitched a forget-me- 
not. 

He told Ellen at dinner. She put 
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her fork down quietly and can, 
around the table quickly and ran he 
fingers through his hair. 

“I'd much rather this,” she said, 
“if you're going to hate it. If you'r 
going to face the old struggle. Mud 
rather, John.” 

“I’m not in bad shape,” he said 
dully. “In two weeks I could play, 
at least for ten or twelve minute 
of a half. Driscoll will give me fiye 
hundred for signing and five hun 
dred a game. They need tackls 
badly. Their older men are abou 
through. Next year there may bea 
coaching job somewhere.” 

John got Driscoll on the phone 
and the owner was no trouble. He 
hadn’t forgotten how John Morgan 
could ride the high waves of inter. 
ference, ram a guard out of there 
on his butt, crossblock a tackle. 


ae Polo Grounds throbbed on 
a day two weeks later. The In. 
dian Summer was still with October 
and the haze hung low across the 
field as if it would not care to miss 
even one play. The Chicago Bears 
had come to town and Stout Steve 
was ready for them. 

In the broadcasting booth, set in 
the baseball scoreboard along one 
side of the field, there was excite- 
ment. Dale Jerman’s staccato voice 
had real subject matter this day. 

“We'd like to utilize this time out, 
folks, to tell you once again whata 
game John Morgan, the old Pitt star, 
is playing for the Giants today. Mor- 
gan hasn’t played football since he 
left Pitt and he’s been working out 
with the Giants for only two weeks. 

“But from the minute Stout Steve 
Owen shot him into that left tackle 
spot midway through the first quar- 
ter, the tide of this game _ has 
changed. The Bears’ running attack 
has been jammed up. Morgan piles 
through, disrupting their interfer- 
ence, hurrying Luckman and Mani- 


aci and Osmanski and the others, 


cutting their yardage. 
“He still is a great tackle. Driscoll 
and Owen didn’t overrate him one 


bit. He’s picked up right where he’ 


left off against Carnegie Tech four 
years ago. 

“Yes sir, folks, it certainly looks as 
if Steve Owen has solved one of 
these tackle problems. John Mor- 
gan’s the answer—in spades. What a 
football player! You can tell by his 
every move that he was born to the 
game, that he loves it out there—’ 
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Such Is Lite 


For Four Days Participants in the Second Liturgical W eek Experienced 
the Reality of That Dynamic Aliveness Which Is Christian Life 


Ox THE principle that the sec- 
ond cup of coffee is seldom as good 
as the first, those of us who went to 
the first Liturgical Week in Chicago 
last year were almost afraid to at- 
tend the second one, held in St. Paul 
this October. As we took our trains 
or planes or cars toward Minnesota, 
we muttered doubtfully to ourselves, 
“Yes, but it won’t be like last year.” 
For in Chicago last year each of us 
had found to his joy and astonish- 
ment that there were hundreds of 
other people of all ages and kinds, 
all speaking the same language, all 
eager about the same glorious object. 
We had experienced for four amaz- 
ing days the reality of our fellowship 
in Christ, the reality of that dynamic 
aliveness which Christian life always 
is, but only rarely seems to be. 

We need not have worried. This 
year’s meeting was not last year’s, for 
it took up where that one left off. 
In the things of God there is no 
anticlimax. 

But to begin further back, in case 
you are one of those people whose 
associations with the word “liturgy” 
are a headachy combination of small 
red letters, lace on vestments, and 
strange statues. Everybody knows 
that Pope Pius X issued his decrees 
on frequent and early Communion 
many long years ago. Those decrees 
were part of a world- and time-em- 
bracing program to restore all things 
in Christ, a program which every 
Pope since then has done his best 
to expand and deepen. In the cen- 
turies since the Reformation, Cath- 
olics had been so busy fighting off 
attacks on all sides that we had no 
energy to appreciate the glorious 
fullness of our life in Christ in the 
Church, and the vast majority of 
people forgot that Christian life is 
meant to be not only the way to 
heaven, and the true way, but Life 
itself. 

In the Providence of God, Pope 
Pius X began the restoration of the 
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whole of Catholic living, not a 
“movement,” but a great series of 
waves of spiritual vitality, which in 
God’s good time will renew the face 
of the earth. So the same Pope said, 
“Our ardent desire being that the 
true Christian spirit flourish again, 
it is necessary to provide (that) . . 
the faithful . . . find this spirit at 
its primary and indispensable source, 
which is the active participation in 
the public and solemn prayer of the 
Church.” Since his time, learned and 
holy people under the guidance of 
the hierarchy all over the world have 
been studying and putting into prac- 
tice ways and means of making this 
active participation of the laity in 
the official worship of the Church 
again a reality—and so we have what 
is known as the Liturgical Move- 
ment. 

The Liturgical Week in Chicago 
last year was the first conference in 
this country of nation-wide scope. 
Held under the patronage of Arch- 
bishop Stritch, with the supervision 
of the Benedictine Liturgical Con- 
ference, it gave everyone who at- 
tended a chance to learn the prin- 
ciples behind the idea of active 
participation, the means that have 
been and are being used to bring it 
about, and its wonderful effects in 
all spheres of human life. The theme 
on which the papers and discussions 
were based was The Living: Parish, 
for the parish is the unit of the 
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Mystical Body. Authorities in each 
field gave the papers, and after each 
came a discussion in which anybody 
—abbot, monsignor, pastor, curate, 
student, Sister, or layman—could and 
did express views. 

It soon dawned on us who were 
there that something amazing was 
going on. Nobody, whatever his rank 
and learning, was afraid to say that 
he could and would learn to carry 
out his share in God’s work more 
perfectly. The two watchwords of 
the meeting became mea culpa for 
the past, and festina lente (make 
haste slowly) for the future. All of 
us went away from Chicago to bab- 
ble incoherently to our stolid friends 
at home of the wonderful things we 
had seen and heard, and to try to 
persuade them that the Liturgy of 
the Church is life, not a book of 
directions. 

So this October all of us who were 
able came together for the second 
Liturgical Week in St. Paul, at the 
invitation of His Excellency John 
Gregory Murray, Archbishop of that 
fair city. And there again the miracle 
took place. With all due order pre- 
served, there was neither Yankee nor 
Irish nor German, neither Easterner 
nor Westerner, neither Jesuit nor 
Benedictine, but all were one in 
Christ. 

The center of this living unity in 
diversity was His Excellency, the 
Archbishop, who not only was pres- 
ent at every session, saying that he 
too had come to léarn, but attended 
us as a father taking care of his chil- 
dren. If a speaker was getting hoarse, 
it was His Excellency who went to 
fetch him a cup of water. If the new 
speaker was taller than the previous 
one, it was His Excellency who ad- 
justed the microphone. In _ every- 
thing he was the living example of 
that beautiful title of the Pope, 
“Servant of the servants of God.” 

So it was no wonder that the same 
spirit took hold of everyone from 
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youngest to oldest, from highest to 
lowest. The laity were urged to take 
part in the discussions, and were con- 
gratulated afterward by the clergy. 
The youngest college student was 
not afraid to get up and say what 
her Alma Mater was doing to fur- 
ther the idea of corporate worship 
among its students, as the oldest 
priest was not ashamed to ask aloud 
for information. We all took our 
part in the Dialogue or Sung or 
Solemn Mass each morning, as we 
all recited Compline together in the 
evening. 

This common recitation of Com- 
pline alone would have been worth 
the trouble of going to St. Paul or 
Chicago. For once you have said the 
Divine Office together with so many 
members of the Mystical 
Body, you find that in saying it after- 
ward by yourself, you still can real- 
ize, in imagination as well as intel- 
lect, the fact of your unity with the 
whole Church, the fact that your 
small praise of God is joined to the 
praise of the whole Church 
which is always pleasing to Him. 

[he theme of the meeting this 
year was again The Living Parish, 
but with a subtitle: “One in worship, 
charity, and action.” Since sound 
theory must precede sound practice, 
there were first four papers on the 
dogmatic bases of the idea of a living 
parish—the Meaning of the Liturgy, 
the Meaning of the Priesthood, the 
Meaning of the Mass, the Meaning 
of Participation in the Mass. 

Then two pastors told us how they 
had brought about or were bringing 
about active participation in the 
Church’s life in their parishes. The 
first of these was Father Winnen 
from Fairfield, Maine, who had made 
friends last year as there 
were people at the meeting. When- 
ever anybody questioned the feasi- 
bility of anything, Father Winnen 
would get up and say in his inimi- 
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table Belgian accent, “Vel, if ve can 
do it in Fairfield vy can’t you?” He 
died last summer, but he had writ- 


ten his paper which was read to us. 
And so sure were we all that he was 
with us anyhow that we laughed and 
cheered as we would have if he had 
read it himself. Especially at the 
point which a young pastor from 
Wisconsin rather shyly emphasized 
later in the discussion, that when a 
parish becomes really alive with the 
spirit of the Liturgy “you do not 
have to worry about money!” 


The second day brought papers on 
Liturgical Art and Music in the Liv- 
ing Parish. The paper on Art was 
by Father Lonergan of Clairton, Pa., 
who with his parishioners, built his 
own church, without benefit of de- 
signer, other than the regulations of 
the Church and common sense. 
When asked how it was done, he 
laughed and said, “Well, the man 
who was to build the Communion 
rail asked me how high it should be, 
so I said, “Tim, you know as much 
about it as I do. Your boy Sammy is 
about the smallest child going to 
Holy Communion. You put him on 
his knees and measure from his chin, 
and make it that high.’ ’”’ Music was 
handled by Father Boyle, head of 
the Commission on _ Ecclesiastical 
Music in the Archdiocese of San 
Francisco, which Commission, as he 
said, certainly does more than take 
up space in the Catholic Directory. 


HE Sacraments of Penance, of Ex- 
Sa Unction, of Christian Mar- 
riage were shown in their organic 
relation to the life of the living 
parish; and the life of the Chris- 
tian family as the unit of the parish 
was discussed. The last day brought 
papers on the outgoing aspects of the 
Liturgy, its effects on the world 
around, from our immediate social 
problems to the universal problem of 
Christian peace. And on Friday the 
tenth it was all over, with the Pon- 
tifical Mass, a sermon by Archbishop 
Murray, and the final Te Deum. 

This summary is inadequate even as 
a summary. There was the amazing 
keynote address by Father Ehmann 
from Rochester; there was Father 
Rheinhold’s beautiful study of the 
Sacrament of Extreme Unction; 
there was .. . but you can get hold 
of them all for yourselves by order- 
ing a copy of the 1941 Proceedings. 
If this rather breathless account has 
made you at all curious, you can 
also buy a copy of last year’s pro- 
ceedings, which contains all the wis- 
dom of the Chicago meeting and also 
a list of reading on the whole vast 
and glorious subject. (Write to The 
Liturgical Week, 528 High St., New- 
ark, N. J. Each volume is $1.50—and 
more than worth it.) My excuse for 
breathlessness is that the meeting 
closed only two days ago; I have 
been traveling busily ever since, and 
it is more than hard to describe an 
overwhelming experience when one 
is so close to it. 
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“But,” you are probably asking 
“what did you, a layman (I loath 
that term ‘laywoman’) really get ¢ 
of these meetings? Weren’t they jug 
for specialists, just for priests, 
perhaps teaching Sisters, whose m 
sion it is to teach other people?” JN 
and that is just the point. We area 
members of Christ by virtue of ¢ 
Baptism. The more we can leg 
about the powers and _privileg 
which come to each of us from 6 
incorporation into Christ Our Log 
the better it will be for ourselves aj 
for the whole Body of the Chure 
The inexhaustible riches of Chr 
are for all His members to shai 
with Him, to share with one anoth 
to share with those who are not ¥ 
members of His Body, so that 4 
may be one in Him. 4 

What I myself learned in ‘pai 
ticular at this second Liturgiea 
Week was a clear and vivid realizay 
tion of the splendor of order which. 
is the Church, the fact that every Fe 
member has his own function, which a 
is not that of anybody else, but 
which has a vital part in the beauty Ox: 
of the whole. We the laity are not lend 
ordained priests, but we have our ae 
own share in the priesthood of pe d 
Christ. We have our own work to do, “f 
for and in the Church. (Mr. Mc pa 
Sweeney, of the Approved Workmen 








- ; Britain 
in Brooklyn, a society of laymen say- iene 
ing the Divine Office, said that he > 
was feeling pretty grand. All week he fe e 
had been told by the speakers that Pog Se 
he was a priest, and now Fr. Puetter, ef 4 
speaking on Christian marriage, had \ 
told him that as the father of a i ot 
family he was, as it were, a bishop!) Bi. > 
We are all called “to practice the teaila 
truth in love, and so grow up in all ihn 
things in Him who is the head, mis 
Christ.” And growing up means that lookin 
we never stand still in our knowl 7" 
edge and understanding and “doing” Bia y 
of the Faith. For we are all—not only ot 
the clergy, or Religious, but you and iyi ’ 
I and John Smith—called to “attain ig 
to the unity of the faith, and of the 
deep knowledge of the Son of God.” sg 
And as we learn more clearly what — 
it means to be one of the “royal 
priesthood, the holy nation” of the _:* 
Church, as we find out what each [8 
one of us can be and do about it, in : Pt 
our own particular lives and sur-’ ne 
roundings and circumstances, We 
shall see that here and now, we not gre 
only have the Way and the Truth,” 7°" 
but also the Life, in union with one il 
another, in Christ Our Lord. ~ 
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Farmers are beginning to know the feel of cash 
again. Income this year may reach the 1929 level 


Ove of the most important forms 
if lend-lease aid to Great Britain is 
lod. Of all the lend-lease supplies 
iready shipped food stands at the 
top of the list, measured in terms of 
dollar value. For the feeding of 

Britain’s beleaguered population, 
§433,000,000 had been allocated to 
ihe Department of Agriculture up to 
August 31, 1941, and only the other 
day Secretary Claude R. Wickard 
wold a sub-committee of the House 
Appropriations Committee that an 
additional allotment of $1,000,000,000 
was the very lowest estimate of the 
lunds needed to carry the British 
through until March 1, 1942. The 
british, according to Wickard, are 
boking to the United States to 
upply about twenty-five per cent of 
heir total food requirements. 

The foods the United States is sup- 
plying are chiefly the high protein 
bods which England normally im- 
ports but which she can no longer 
import either because the countries 
fom which she obtained them are 
now under Nazi domination or be- 
ause attacks on shipping make 
ansport from her distant dominions 
ind possessions perilous. 

In normal times England im- 
ported two-thirds of her entire food 
lequirements. Half of the beef con- 
umed by the English people—tra- 
titionally beef-eaters—came from the 


following: Denmark, Poland, the 
Netherlands, the Baltic states, and 
the Balkans, all now inaccessible; 
Australia and New Zealand, the east 
coast of South America, Canada, and 
the United States. Seventy-five per 
cent of her cheese, an essential item 
in the British workingman’s diet, 
came from British Empire sources, 
from the Southern Hemisphere, from 
the Netherlands, and other con- 
tinental countries. More than one 
third of Britain’s eggs were supplied 
from foreign sources, mainly Den- 
mark, the Netherlands, and the Bal- 
tic and Balkan countries. 

For fresh fish, the United Kingdom 
relied chiefly on its own fishermen 
(who are now manning mine sweep- 
ers), but all canned fish was im- 
ported, mainly from Japan, the So- 
viet Union, Canada, the United 
States, and Norway. Ninety-two per 
cent of the consumption of oils and 
fats was imported, chiefly from Den- 
mark and the Baltic. countries, the 
Soviet Union, the Netherlands, Po- 
land, and West Africa. 

To make matters worse, British 
production of meat, dairy products, 
and eggs has declined heavily be- 
cause it is no longer possible to im- 
port feed. In an effort to relieve the 
food and feed situation, the British 
have increased the acreage under the 
plow twenty-five per cent, but the 
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The War and the 


American farmer 


By JOHN C. O’BRIEN 


resultant increase in crops has fallen 
far behind the deficiency caused by 
the war. 

When the food situation became 
acute in March of this year, the 
British turned for the first time to 
the United States for food products. 
By mid-April, ships loaded with 
supplies were sailing for England 
and they have continued to sail on 
more and more frequent schedules 
ever since, maintaining a steady flow 
of evaporated milk, cheese, canned 
tomatoes, starch, lard, dried beans, 
dried fruit, corn, pork, and other 
high protein foods. By the end of 
August, 420,000 long tons had crossed 
the Atlantic and the shipments had ° 
attained a rate of 200,000 tons a 
month. 

Thus augmented by American 
supplies, the British diet is still 
below the level prevailing before the 
war and is sufficient only to maintain 
minimum nutrition. Taking all 
animal protein foods available to the 
British, the scale of consumption for 
the civilian population is said to be 
twenty-seven per cent below the 
average in the five years before the 
war. British civilians are allotted 
only four ounces of pork a week, less 
than a pound a week of other meats, 
eight ounces of butter or butter sub- 
stitutes a week, less than one egg a 
person a week and almost no fresh 
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fruits. This is a great hardship. 

In calory content, the British diet 
is about on a par with the German, 
about 2600 or 2800 calories a person. 

To Americans accustomed to 
thinking of their land as a land of 
plenty it will not seem credible that 
\merican agriculture is not now pro- 
ducing enough high protein foods to 
feed the United States and supply 
Britain with one-fourth of her re- 
quirements. Yet that is the situation. 
There are huge surpluses of wheat, 
cotton, and tobacco, but the British 
need these commodities in only small 
quantities. What the British are ask- 
ing for are meats, dairy products, 
and eggs, all commodities which the 
\merican farmer has not been ac- 
customed to produce for export. 

For several decades the trend in 
American agriculture has been away 
from the production of foodstuffs 
and toward concentration on three 
basic export crops — cotton, wheat, 
and tobacco. Under the impact of 
the last war, when exports soared to 
an all-time peak, the emphasis on ex- 
port crops was greatly accentuated. 
More and more acres were put to 
cotton, wheat, and tobacco. Farm 
mortgages increased by leaps and 
bounds. So long as the Government 
continued lending to European coun- 
tries for post-war rehabilitation, ex- 
ports continued at a high level. 
Then, about 1921, they took a sharp 
drop. The export market dwindled 
steadily and in 1930 came the crash 
which brought the mortgages down 
upon the farmers’ heads, the disas- 
trous decline in farm prices, the 
farmers’ revolts and the serious Farm 
Problem. 

The farm problem was chiefly a 
problem of over-production in a few 
basic crops, the three previously men- 
tioned, plus corn. We are all familiar 
with the measures taken by the Gov- 
ernment to restrict the output of 
these crops and to restore agricul- 
tural prices to somewhere near their 
pre-war parity with the prices of the 
manufactured goods the farmer had 
to buy. These measures were not 
uniformly successful. Prices of farm 
products were lifted through the 
Government’s action in taking sur- 
pluses off the market, but the efforts 
to restrict production were only 
partly effective. As a result we have a 
record supply of wheat—1,344,000,- 
ooo bushels in the United States and 
2,460,000,000 bushels in the Western 
Hemisphere. We have a supply of 


22,863,000 bales of cotton and an 
annual domestic consumption of 
only 9,718,000 bales. We have a 
record corn carry-over of 650,000,000 
bushels. Tobacco is piling up 
throughout the southeast. 

Such was the situation when 
World War II broke—huge surpluses 
of basic crops in storehouses for 
which the export market had been 
dwindling steadily for years and a 
production of foodstuffs sufficient 
only for our needs. We raised scarce- 
ly enough beef for domestic con- 
sumption. Hog production had been 
declining, of dairy products and eggs 
we had not enough and had to im- 
port occasionally. 

Upon the surplus crops the war 
had the further depressing effect of 


COMPARISON 
By Elan Doggan 
My defense is your defeat. 


There is clay and clay. 
Who most feels sorrow? 


One has his say; 


Another finds in silence 


His only way. 


Even nature varies front, 


And dispart we see. 


The great sun darkened 


Behind the tree, 


But the moon, the moon, stayed watching 


The agony. 


drying up what little export demand 
remained. Upon the food crops the 
war, on the one hand, had the effect 
of creating demand far exceeding the 
supply. On top of an increased do- 
mestic demand stimulated by rising 
wages, the Dept. of Agriculture en- 
tered the market on behalf of Great 
Britain for nearly all those agricul- 
tural commodities of which there 
was a scarcity—$330,000,000 worth of 
meat and fish, $191,700,000 worth 
of dairy products, $170,200,000 
worth of eggs. In terms of quantities, 
that means 1,500,000 pounds of pork 
and lard, 4,500,000,000 pounds of 
milk and half a billion dozen eggs. 

This new twist in demand which 
puts a premium upon the produc- 
tion of foodstuffs and a penalty upon 
the surplus commodities has stirred 
up a spirited conflict over our pres- 
ent farm policy. 





THE +f Sicy 


The immediate effect of the ey 
panding market for farm produgy 
has been to force up prices, not ypj. 
formly, but particularly of foodstuffs, 
For the first time in many years the 
farmers know the feel of cash again, 
This year cash farm income jg ¢. 
pected to run well over $10,000,000, 
000, close to the 1929 level. 

Mindful of the impermanency of 
the World War I agricultural boom, 
the farm organizations and thei 
friends in Congress are eager to make 
as much money as they can before 
the collapse, which they consider jn. 
evitable, once the war is over. 

The Treasury, on the other hand, 
fearful of the inflationary character 
of the food and farm price rise-4g 
per cent since the war started—would 


like to release some of the surplus 
commodities held by the Govern- 
ment and thus stabilize prices. 
The Department of Agriculture, 
envisioning a long-sought opportu: 
nity to correct the over-emphasis 
upon the production of basic crops, 
is all for continuing the checks upon 
such production and at the same 
time encouraging the production of 
foodstuffs. Since last December, Sec 
retary Wickard has been going up 
and down the land urging farmers 
to put more acreage into feed so that 
the production of hogs, dairy prot 
ucts, and poultry and eggs may be 
stepped up. 
Wickard, like many others in the 
Department of Agriculture, includ 
ing Milo Perkins, former head of the 
Surplus Marketing Division, believes 
the war can be used to open up #4 
new scheme for American agricul 
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ture in which basic crops would be 
contracted to conform to world de- 
mand and food crops expanded to 
rovide an ample supply for carry- 
ing Britain through the war, an ac- 
cumulated stock-pile for the feeding 
of the millions in Europe who are 
now on less than minimum diets and 
who may be on the verge of starva- 
tion when the war is over, and to 
feed the American people more ade- 
quately than they have been fed 
before. 

Examination of selective service 
registrants since the United States 
Army started to expand has brought 
the discovery that thousands of 
Americans in this supposed land of 
plenty have been under-nourished, 
and the New Dealers are eager to 
raise the country’s nutritional stand- 
ards. 

But the farm organizations and 
the farm bloc in Congress are de- 
cidedly dubious that the aftermath 
of the war will differ in any respect 
from that which followed the last 
war when the bottom fell pre- 
cipitously out of prices. 

They fully expect a collapse of 
the demand for foodstuffs once the 
British have got the war behind 
them and resume normal trade with 
their dominions and with the conti- 
nental countries with which they 
carried on trade before the war. It 
may be that for a period of years 
after the war, the United States will 
supply the greater part of Europe’s 
food, but the farmers doubt that it 
will be for long. In due time Nor- 
way, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
France, the Balkans, and the other 
over-run countries will replenish 
their herds, put their acres to the 
plow, and again produce all those 
foods which they were accustomed 
to produce before the war. 

So the farm bloc is taking a short- 
term view of the situation. They 
have exerted and continue to exert 
their very considerable political 
power to push farm prices up. In 
the spring they insisted that the Gov- 
ernment raise its loan rates on wheat, 
corn, tobacco, and rice. And since 
that eighty-five per cent of parity 
loan bill was enacted, the prices of 
most of these commodities, despite the 
huge carry-overs, have risen. Three 
and one-half cents was added to the 
price of cotton; wheat rose sixteen 
cents a bushel and now stands at 
ninety-five cents a bushel. 

The present price control bill pro- 


vides a wide margin for further in- 
creases in farm prices, stipulating as 
it does that Price Administrator 
Leon Henderson may fix no ceiling 
for the price of any agricultural 
product until it exceeds 110 per cent 
of parity--parity being the price 
which will give the farmer a pur- 
chasing power equivalent to that 
which he had in the period between 
August 1909 and July 1914. 

And before Secretary Morgenthau 
can hope to release surplus com- 
modities to check what he fears may 
be an inflationary skyrocketing of 
farm prices, he must induce Congress 
to repeal a law passed at this session 
that freezes surpluses of wheat and 
cotton for the duration of the 
emergency. 

The farmers, in short, refused to 
be saddled with the blame for in- 
flation. 

“It is true that many farm prices 
have risen considerably in recent 
months, but most of these increases 
represent readjustments from abnor- 
mally low prices to prices that are 
more nearly normal,” said Edward 
A. O'Neal, president of the Amer- 





CLAUDE R. WICKARD 
Basic crops contracted—food crops ex- 
panded 


ican Farm Bureau Federation, at a 
recent hearing on the price-control 
bill before the House Banking and 
Currency Committee. 

“Many consumers,” he continued, 
“have been so accustomed to buying 
food at starvation prices that they 
have forgotten what constitutes fair 
prices. As a matter of fact, consumers 
are still getting food at bargain 
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prices, in relation to the income of 


_ Wage earners.” 


Mr. O’Neal strongly advocated the 
fixing of prices of commodities other 
than farm products, and wages as 
well. And that is the view of those 
Senators and Representatives who 
would guard the interests of the 
farmer in Congress. 

The farmers, indeed, have been so 
chary about abandoning their tra- 
ditional preference for basic export 
crops that Secretary Wickard has had 
to offer them contracts to take off 
their hands at 85 per cent of parity 
prices all the hogs, dairy products, 
poultry and eggs that they produce. 
Even with such inducement he is not 
hopeful of increasing production of 
these food products more than ten 
or twelve per cent in the coming 
year. 

It is the position of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that such price 
increases should be permitted as are 
necessary to induce the American 
farmer to switch over to the produc- 
tion of food products in quantities 
sufficient to fulfill lend-lease com- 
mitments to Great Britain and to 
provide stock piles for post-war re- 
construction of Europe. 

But excessive price inflation such 
as occurred in the First World War, 
the Department’s experts believe, can 
only have a disastrous effect. The 
hope of American agriculture, in 
their view, lies in widening perma- 
nently the market for those products 
not now burdened with large carry- 
overs—the foodstuffs. Although Wick- 
ard and his associates refuse to share 
the belief of the farm bloc that the 
European demand will be only tem- 
porary—according to Wickard’s cal- 
culations, the job of feeding Europe 
during the reconstruction will last 
for years—they are building their 
hope of altering the face of Amer- 
ican agriculture upon the develop- 
ment of a market for food products 
among the undernourished millions 
in the United States. 

If the purchasing power necessary 
to support a wider permanent home 
consumption of the high protein 
foods is not distributed through an 
expanded industrial activity after 
the war, then the Department of 
Agriculture planners would divert 
the Government subsidies now used 
to check production of the surplus 
basic crops to a wider distribution 
of food products along the lines of 
the present food stamp plan. 








Cuzco, beautiful Peruvian 


1 

; are two universities in 
Lima. One is the National Univer- 
sity of San Marcos, subsidized by the 
Republic of Peru. The other is a 
Pontifical institution: the Catholic 
University of Peru. The latter is a 
young institution, having established 
its initial course in Letters in April 
1917. Full legal status in the eyes of 
the Government was not attained 


until the enactment of the University 
Statute in June, 1935. The Univer- 
sity of San Marcos, on the other 


hand, is the most venerable in the 


Western Hemisphere. Long before 
John Harvard set aside five hundred 
pounds and his library for the insti- 


tution in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
which bears his name (1636), the 
Dominican Fathers in Peru had 


] 


the doors of San Marcos to 
the youth of the New World. (1551) 
loday, the University of San Mar- 


Opt nec 


cos, although it still has a faculty of 
Theology, is no longer under re- 
ligious direction. The title of Rector 
is retained, as is the case with respect 
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city visited by The Sign Seminar 





By JOSEPH F. THORNING 


ever, are drawn from both San Mar. 
cos and the Catholic University, 
while the originator, founder, and 
director of the session for North 
American professors and students js 
our friend, Dr. Victor Andrés Be. 
launde, Professor of International 
Law at the Pontifical institution. 
All books in the libraries of both 
universities are available to the stu. 
dents. The same applies to public 
lectures, classes, and conferences. The 
credits, however, are issued in the 
name of San Marcos, after the ap 
propriate examinations, During the 
1941 Summer Session, Father Rubén 
Vargas Ugarte, who is Dean of the 
Arts Faculty at the Catholic Univer. 
sity, gave a course at San Marcos on 
Peruvian History. It is not uncom. 
mon for outstanding scholars to hold 
chairs in both universities. This 
spirit of co-operation, it may be 
noted, reaches its climax in the effort 
to provide a bountiful variety of val- 
uable courses for guests from the 
United States. Naturally, the mem- 
bers of THe SiGN Seminar were the 
beneficiaries of this arrangement. 
One of the astonishing features of 
the Summer Course at Lima (since 
the South American countries are 
supposed to be backward and ob- 


University Life 


to other Ibero-American universities, 
but the office is vested in a layman 
responsible to, a university Senate. 
Ultimately, supreme control is ex- 
ercised by the State, as may be seen 
from the fact that the Rector-elect of 
the University of San Marcos is Dr. 
Pedro Oliveria, the present Minister 
of Public Education. 

The Summer Course at Lima, al- 
though formally under the aegis of 
the University of San Marcos, is 
really a work of collaboration in 
which the Catholic University par- 
ticipates. The classes and other ac- 
ademic activities take place on the 
San Marcos campus, where the Sum- 
mer School is located. The members 
of the Summer Course faculty, how- 
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scurantist), is the prominent part 
played by women in university life. 
Girl students are threatening to out- 
number the boys on the campus of 
the University of San Marcos; they 
are likewise present in large numbers 
at the Catholic University of Peru. 
Women have honorable places on 
the faculties of both institutions. It 
is acknowledged that they have 
earned their positions by merit; in 
research and teaching techniques 
they are reputed to be no whit in- 
ferior to the masculine contingent. 

Indeed, during the session just 
concluded at San Marcos, all three 
professors of Spanish were women: 
Miss Julia MacLean Vifias, Secretary 
to the Assistant Director of the Pan- 
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American Union, Washington, D. C.; 
Miss Marta Pajuello, former secre- 
tary to Don Rafael Larco Herrera, 
Vice-President of Peru; and Miss 
Francisca Paz Soldan, one of the lead. 
ing social welfare workers in the Re- 
public. 

In the Seminar log, compiled by 
Miss Ellen Collins, I find the follow- 
ing item: 

“July 3: Classes begin, but, strange 
to relate, with tremendous enthusi- 
asm!” 

One reason for the enthusiasm is 
the excellence of the courses offered. 
Anthropology, important for its dis- 
coveries with respect to Inca and pre- 
Inca civilization, was expounded by 
Dr. Julio C. Tello, Director of the 
Museum of Anthropology at Mag- 
dalena Vieja. Dr. Tello, a full- 
blooded Indian, gives his lectures in 
situ, on the spot where the relics of 
ancient culture exist. One of the 
most interesting of the field trips 
conducted by this specialist was that 
to Pachacamac. “What Mecca was to 
the Mahometans,” writes William 
H. Prescott, “the city of Pachacamac 
became to the Peruvians.” 

Here, in prehistoric times, was con- 
secrated the seat of a great temple to 
Pachacamac, whom the Peruvians 
worshipped as “the Creator of the 
world.” The Incas, we learned, far 
from making any attempt to abolish 


in Peru 


this cult, sanctioned it conjointly 
with that of their own brilliant deity, 
the Sun. Members of our Seminar 
were able to compare the remains of 
this temple and its subterranean 
chambers with the famous Temple of 
the Sun erected by the Incas in 
Cuzco, the heart of the pre-Hispanic 
Indian Empire. There is a striking 
contrast: whereas at Pachacamac the 
beautiful site, in full view of the Pa- 
cific Ocean, exhibits the desolateness 
of a tomb, the foundations of the 
Sun Temple at Cuzco are the ground- 
work for the Church of Santo Do- 
mingo, manifesting, under the new 
forms of Spanish colonial architec- 
ture, the continuity of Divine wor- 
ship through the ages. 


One of the courses recommended 
to everybody at San Marcos is that 
in the economic geography of South 
America. This furnishes one with 
necessary knowledge of the physi- 
ographic setting of Ibero-America, 
the natural resources, markets, living 
standards, work conditions, indus- 
tries, agricultural products and dem- 
ography (population study) of Ibero- 
America. 

The lessons taught in this course 
are indispensable background ma- 
terial for every other course, whether 
the latter be politics, race, literature, 
or art. Fortunately, this year the 
Summer School students had the 
benefit. of the practical wisdom of 
Dr. Alberto Arca Parro, the statis- 
tician who directed the 1940 Peru- 
vian National Census (the first at- 
tempted since 1876) . This gentleman 
often brought to his class the most 
recent figures and graphs, some of 
which have not yet been published. 
Familiar as he must be with the cen- 
sus techniques and results in other 
countries, Dr. Arca Parr6o is able to 
present the social and economic data 
of Peru in its relationships to the 
corresponding material in twenty 
other Republics. 

Practically every student in the 
Summer School was enrolled in the 
course, given at eleven o'clock in the 
morning, by Dr. Victor Andrés Be- 
launde, on the Constitutional and 


Dr Joseph Thorning, 
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Diplomatic History of Ibero-America. 
Since Dr. Belaunde is an orator as 
well as a scholar, he more than once 
electrified his auditors by eloquent 
analyses of the failure of Simon Bolli- 
var to achieve his dream of an Amer- 
ican Federation. Another cascade of 
speeches was occasioned by the fron- 
tier dispute between Ecuador and 
Peru, a question which was in its 
acute stages of border fighting while 
we were at San Marcos. In fact, sev- 
eral stirring student demonstrations 
took place at this time, affording the 
Seminar members an opportunity of 
observing how much more the Latin- 
American student is addicted to poli- 
tics than to football or tennis. The 
Director of the Summer School, Dr. 
Belaunde, a diplomat celebrated for 
his peaceful settlement of the bound- 
ary controversy between Colombia 
and Peru, is his countrymen’s expert 
on most territorial questions, includ- 
ing those issues outstanding with 
Ecuador. It may be assumed that the 
students know Peru’s side of the story! 

One of the best history courses 
(given in English) is that on the de- 
velopment of Peru by Dr. Jorge 
Basadre, a one-time faculty member 
of the University of Seville. Profes- 
sor Basadre also serves the University 
of San Marcos as Director of the Li- 
brary. 

Cervantes, Lope de Vega, and Cal- 
derén are not neglected during the 
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Summer Session. The course in Span- 
ish Literature is conducted by one of 
the most prolific writers of Peru, Dr. 
\urelio Miré-Quesada Sosa. Spanish 
Composition is taught by Jose Jimé- 
nez Borja, who is likewise Professor 
of Ancient Literature at the Pontifi- 
cal University of Peru. There are ex- 
cellent courses in Peruvian prose and 
poetry. 

\ncient, colonial, and modern art 
all have their exponents in the Uni- 
versities of Lima. Classroom lectures, 
many of them illustrated by slides 
and motion pictures, are supple- 
mented by excursions and field work. 
Dr. Rafael Marquina, an architect- 
scholar, takes selected groups to thie 
famous Torre-Tagle Palace (now the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs), the 
Cathedral, the Churches of Santo 
Domingo and San Francisco, the Pal- 
ace of the Perricholi, the old Senate 
(formerly the seat of the Inquisi- 
tion) , the Chamber of Deputies, and 
numerous: colonial residences. 

Miss Margaret Brine, a Seminar 
member with a penchant for art, a 
subject on which she lectures in the 
University Extension Course at Bos- 
ton, found a special guide in Don 
Manuel Valle, who expects to pub- 
lish a $25,000 volume this year, re- 
producing the rich colors and orig- 
inal patterns of unique specimens of 
colonial craft. This is cited as a typ- 
ical example of Peruvian co-opera- 
tion, probably more valuable than 
any formal course of university in- 
struction. 

Of course, it should not be im- 
agined that all courses are of equal 
merit. Some subjects and a few pro- 
fessors have a decidedly limited ap- 
peal. That is true of all universities, 
whether in North or South America. 
\t Lima, however, due to the con- 
centration of talent at two institu- 
tions of higher learning, the cultural 
banquet spread before the willing 
student is lacking neither in variety 
nor substance. A word of caution 
may be expressed with respect to the 
courses in Education which are pro- 
fessed by a U.S.-educated normal 
school director, whose outlook has 
been clouded by the doctrines of Vol- 
taire, Rousseau, and Dr. E. A. Ross 
of the University of Wisconsin. 

At this point, it may be revealed 
that elementary education in South 
America is weak; secondary educa- 
tion (chiefly in the hands of private 
corporations, such as the religious 
communities) is excellent; while the 


level of university instruction is be- 


ing constantly raised. If North Amer- * 


ican educators are astonished to hear 
that secondary schools are strong, in 
spite of the defects in primary edu- 
cation, they are to understand that 
most private high schools (or Col- 
egios as they are called in Ibero- 
America) provide their own primary 
grades for their own candidates for 
admission. In other words, there is a 
limited amount of sound grammar 
school education, mainly in the Col- 
egios. A new education law in Peru 
aims to spread the benefits of this 
type of schooling, under public 
auspices. : 

On several occasions during the 
summer, lectures were given at the 
Universities by professors from the 
United States, subsidized either by 
the Division of Cultural Relations of 
the Department of State or by the 
Nelson A. Rockefeller Inter-Ameri- 
can Committee. No North American 
Catholic was invited to serve in this 
capacity. 


| arare the standpoint of both Peru- 
vians and North Americans, no 
more interesting series of lectures 
was given than that by the Rt. 
Rev. Monsignor William Barry, 
Rector of St. Patrick’s Church, Mi- 
ami Beach, Florida, and Spiritual Di- 
rector of the Seminar. Two of these 
conferences were delivered at Villa 
Maria, Miraflores, the academy con- 
ducted by the Sisters, Servants of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. “Flor- 
ida: Vital Link between the Amer- 
icas” furnished Monsignor Barry an 
opportunity to point out that Her- 
nando de Soto, discoverer of the 
Mississippi (a project which had its 
initial point in Florida) was also 
one of the first companions of Fran- 
sisco Pizarro in his exploration of 
the West Coast of South America. In 
modern times, it was noted, Miami 
is the hub of the Pan-American Air- 
ways system throughout I[bero-Amer- 
ica: the gateway of those who, going 
or coming, may wish to spread the 
gospel of Spiritual Inter-American- 
ism. In connection with this lecture, 
announcements were broadcast fea- 
turing the first plenary meeting of 
the Executive Council of the Com- 
mittee on Cultural Relations with 
Ibero-America at Barry College, Mi- 
ami, on January 1, 2, and 3. This 
announcement made it possible to 
give South Americans a description 
of The Sign Las Americas Awards 
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which will first be made in i949 

A special chapter could be written 
about the magnificent co-operation of 
Monsignor Cento, the Papal Nuncio, 


‘ His every gesture was marked by the 


magnanimity of Christ. Although 
preoccupied with the building of 
a new Nunciature, the representa. 
tive of the Vicar of Christ found 
time to accept every invitation tend- 
ered by Monsignor Barry and the 
Seminar group. Archbishop Cento 
celebrated Holy Mass at the Altar of 
St. Rose on his own birthday; 
preached a sermon specially for the 
Seminar and the Liturgical Society 
of Lima; distributed Holy Com. 
munion to the members present; and 
joined Peruvians and North Amer. 
icans for their Communion Break- 
fast at the Hotel Bolivar. That same 
noon, he entertained the Seminar at 
luncheon, while in the evening he 
was the guest of Monsignor Barry at 
a birthday banquet. The Nuncio’s 
speech on this occasion was memor- 
able and elicited words of praise 
from the Hon. R. Henry Norweb, 
United States Ambassador to Peru, 
another guest of honor. 

The next day, when the North 
American delegation presented a 
gold wrist-watch to Dr. Belaunde, 
both the Papal Nuncio, dean of the 
diplomatic corps in Peru, and Am- 
bassador Norweb came to the Club 
Nacional to assist at the ceremony. 
Thanks to the Seminar, many United 
States citizens had the chance to greet 
their own diplomatic representatives. 

As a final touch of perfection, the 
Nuncio offered a Mass for the Cath- 
olic group on the day of departure 
from Lima. Again, His Excellency 
preached and gave Holy Commun- 
ion to the Dominican Sisters, the Sis- 
ters of St. Joseph, and the other Sem- 
inar members. The Nuncio was host 
at breakfast in what he called “la 
casa del Padre commun,” (the house 
of the common Father) . It was after 
this experience of what it actually 
means to be “a branch of the Vine” 
that two members of our Seminar, 
the Misses Sarah Moriarity and Edith 
Neyland declared: “We were never 
so proud and happy to be Catholics!” 

The Sign Seminar accomplished 
its purpose because its members had 
The Sign spirit: the love of Christ, 
sacrificing everything temporal for 
an eternal cause. As the Pax Romana 
delegations we met at Guayaquil re- 
marked: “We have a league of na 
tions that really works!” 
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THE PRUUF 
UF LUVE 


By 
XAVIER WELCH, C.P. 


“In this we have known the char- 
ity of God, that He hath laid 
down His life for us.” (Eph. 1:3-16) 


- saints have seen in the Cross 
of Christ an inexhaustible library of 
theology. They have admired in it 
the evidences of God’s wisdom. They 
have studied in it the marvelous 
workings of His providence. ‘They 
have adored in it the manifestation 
of His almighty power. But above all 
else they have found in it the most 
eloquent expression of His love. 

It is difficult for our limited minds 
to grasp the reality of the love of 
God. Even His Being is known to 
our unaided intelligence only through 
the mirror of His creation. That He 
must exist is so manifest, indeed, that 
it is only “the fool,” as the Psalmist 
writes, who “has said in his heart, 
‘there is no God’.” Yet He who is so 
close to us that we must say with St. 
Paul that “in Him we live, and move, 
and have our being,” is yet, because 
of the very limitlessness of His nature 
and perfections, so remote from us 
that at times we may say too, with 
Isaias, “Truly, Thou art a hidden 
God.” How then should. we ever, 
through our own reasonings, realize 
that the Infinite God could love us— 
every single one of us—with a su- 
preme intensity of affection? 

The highest peak of merely human 
wisdom was attained by the ancient 
Greek philosopher, Aristotle. He rea- 
soned to the existence of One Being 
who stood supreme and unchange- 
able above the vast and fluctuating 
ocean of the Universe. He recognized 
in God the very fullness and perfec- 
tion of Being; he called Him the 
“Pure Actuality.” Yet even Aristotle 
could not conceive how so perfect a 
Being, supremely happy in Himself, 
could concern Himself with the care 
of that multitude of insignificant be- 
ings which He had brought into 
existence. Even to the great Aristotle 





Christ shed His Blood in order to prove by an unprece- 
dented act of sacrifice the depth of His love for all mankind 


God seemed little more, after all, 
than a remote and abstract Principle. 
The Jews knew better, because 
God Himself had told them so. They 
were not limited in the approach to 
divine things by the feeble conclu- 
sions of reason. They had a more ex- 
plicit knowledge of God than those 
vague traditions of God’s original 
revelation which the pagans still re- 
tained. To the chosen people He 
continued to manifest Himself. He 
spoke to them again and again by 
the prophets. Above all, He told them 
of His love, and proved it, over and 
over again, by His especial care. 
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“T have loved thee,” He said, “with 
an everlasting love; therefore I have 
called thee.” So the creation itself is 
explained as a kind of overflowing, as 
it were, of that infinite love which 
God is. Dante was to speak of “the 
love that made the sun and all the 
stars,” but, the Wise.Man had seen 
this love extending to the very least 
of things: 

“For Thou lovest all things 
that are, and hatest none of the 
things that Thou hast made; for 
Thou didst not appoint or make 
anything hating it. 

“And how could anything en- 
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dure, if Thou wouldst not? or be 
preserved, if not called by Thee? 
“But thou sparest all, because 
they are Thine, O Lord, who 
lovest souls.” (Wisd. 11:25-27) 
The love which God so manifested 
by the creation of the universe is 
especially shown in His charity to- 
ward men, whom He has fashioned 
in His own image and likeness. Above 
all the beings of the physical uni- 
He “loveth souls.” In His deal- 
ings with mankind from the begin- 
ning, and especially later on with 
that people which He chose from 
among all the forgetful tribes of men, 
He manifested a solicitude, a tender 
affection, a disposition to forgive, 
which He Himself compared to that 
love which is highest in our experi- 
ence: the love of parents for their 
children. 


verse 


“T have loved you,” He reproached 
them, “and you have said: Wherein 
hast thou loved us?” and “If I be a 
Father, where is my honor?” (Mal. 
1) He reminded them of the special 
protection He showed His people in 
freeing them from slavery in Egypt 
(foretelling at the same time another 
special Providence): “Israel was a 
child, and I loved him; and I have 
called my son out of Egypt.” The in- 
spired Psalmist recognized this qual- 
ity of God's affection: “As a father 
hath compassion on his children,” 
he wrote, “so the Lord hath com- 
passion on them that fear him.” (Ps. 
102) 

To bring out more fully still the 
fullness of His love, God compared 
it, again, to the tender affection of a 
mother, assuring us that His tender- 
ness excelled even that proverbial 
love: ; 

“Can a woman forget her in- 
fant, so as not to have pity on 
the son of her womb? And if she 
should forget, yet will I not for- 
get thee.” (Isa. 49:15) 

We should not be surprised at the 
fact that God loves us, when we re- 
member that we are the product of 
His own hands, that we owe Him not 
only our immediate formation but 
even the possibility of existence, and 
the ordering of the very laws through 
which we were brought into being. 
sut men continued to forget all this, 
and to neglect God, and to stray 
from Him into sin. 

God had prepared an even greater 
evidence of His charity toward us: 
“God so loved the world, as to give 
His only-begotten Son.” (John 3:16) 


“For us men, and for our salvation, 
He came down from Heaven.” If, in 
spite of all He had done for us, and 
in spite of all His familiar converse 
with holy souls, and all the repeated 
proofs of His divine affection, He 
still seemed aloof and remote from 
our limited human nature, He would 
find a way to come still nearer to us. 
If we could not go to Him, He would 


THE SIGN. 


life like ours, He would lay it down 
for us: He would die for us! 

Surely, He could offer us no better 
proof! As He Himself has‘ said, 
“Greater love than this no man hath, 
that a man lay down his life for his 
friend!’’ And so Jesus’ whole life was 
directed to this, His great objective: 
His blessed death on the Cross. 

His love so constrained Him that 


LET US HONOR HIM SUBTLY, SUBTLY 


By Francis Mapuive 


Let us honor Him subtly, subtly, 
As music arches, as bird-songs rain, 
Seeking the seeds of glory hidden 
Deep in the dignity of the brain. 


And if the heart has many windings, 
Come, let us thread its devious ways, 
Dropping the seeds in secret places 
To rise as flowering fields of praise. 


Sound as a cherry, deep as an orange— 
Gold through from the lustrous rind— 
Let us honor Him simply, simply, 


With a full heart and a whole mind. 


come to us. As the great Pope, St. 
Leo, wrote: “Because of our weak- 
ness, He diminished Himself. . . . He 
covered the splendor of His majesty 
with the veil of a body, that the eyes 
of men might behold Him.” And so 
God showed His love for us through 
the Incarnation of Jesus Christ, in 
order that, as St. Thomas says, and’ 
as the Church sings joyfully at Christ- 
mastide, “as we recognize in Him 
our God made visible, we may be 
drawn through Him to the love of 
the Invisible.” 

Even more than this would our 
loving God do for us. Not content 
with becoming one of us, with shar- 
ing our nature that we might more 
easily approach Him, He wished to 
prove to us by an unprecedented 
action the abysses of His charity. If 
we could not believe Him when He 
spoke to us from the magnificence of 
Heaven, He would prove His love in 
a manner we could not help grasp- 
ing. Having taken upon Himself a 


He looked forward with a kind of 
impatience to this sacrifice, despite 
all the pain and shame and horror 
it involved. “I have a baptism where- 
with I am to be baptized,” He said, 
“and how I am straitened until it be 
accomplished!” With that great love 
which consumed His Heart He 
longed for the day in which He was 
to lay down His life for us, His 
friends. Though His human nature 
shuddered at the thought of all the 
agony which had to be endured— 
for His suffering and death were very 
real—His holy Will, in which love 
resides, urged Him on to the fulfil- 
ment of His and His Father’s wonder- 
ful design. Though the imminence 
of that terrible hour caused His 


very blood to exude through the , 
pores of His body, His love for His | 


Father and for our souls sustained 
Him in the agony. 

This heavenly charity supported 
Him in those awful hours. Thus He 
endured the heart-breaking treason 
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of Judas; so He bore the insults and 
ihe blows of the soldiers and of the 
abble. This was the motive which 
onstrained Him as He bent His 
jack to the scourges. So He bore the 
jain of the terrible thorns which 
ressed into His brow. It was in love 
that He extended His hands and feet 
upon the cross as He was thrown on 
ihe ground against it. Though His 
body and His Soul were racked with 
anguish during the hours He hung 
fom the nails, there burned within 
Him a stronger flame, the fire of 
Divine love. As God He never ceased 
io possess that infinite joy which 
belonged to Him; His human nature, 
united in the closest of unions with 
the Word of God, the Second Person 
of the Blessed ‘Trinity, shared in the 
werflowing of this joy. But even the 
suferings which that human nature 
likewise endured were alleviated by 
the charity which was the motive and 
the support of His Passion. How 
uly did Jesus demonstrate the truth 
of the words of the “Canticle of 
(anticles”: ‘““Though a man give the 
whole substance of his house for 
love, he shall account it as nothing.” 

Truly did He exhibit His love for 
us by giving us all that a man could 
give: not merely all His goods, 
hugh He saw His poor garments 
divided and gambled for before His 
eyes, but His very Flesh, His Blood, 
His Life. 

In this manner did the great God, 
who had in the beginning called into 
being the vast and beautiful creation, 
ina magnificent gesture of love, dis- 
play it anew in this new work more 
wondrous still. Though our minds 
might be dazzled as we consider the 
marvels He displays in the vast 
aches of the sky, here we find a 
proof of love which we can under- 
stand, to which our own hearts can 
casily respond. Not content with de- 
manding our love as our Creator, He 
those to win it through the human 
bonds He forged for Himself when 
He assumed our nature: “In this we 
have known the charity of God, that 
He hath laid down His life for us!” 

Our Lord chose, moreover, to give 
8 yet one more testimony of the mo- 
live for His sacrifice. When it had 
been consummated, and the Body 
He had given for us hung in death, 
and the Blood which was shed for us 
till dripped a little on the ground, 
twas His will that one of the sol- 
diers who stood by should pierce 
With a lance His Sacred Side; He laid 





bare His Heart itself to us that the 
visible wound might be a token to 
us of the Divine charity. which in- 
spired its every beating. “It was,” 
says Cardinal Billot, “like a painter 
who, finishing his masterpiece, adds 
to it an inscription as the key and 
cxplanation of the whole.” 

Only Divine love and wisdom 
could have effected Calvary. Only by 
the unique mystery of the Incarna- 
tion could it become possible. It was 
because Jesus Christ is both God and 
Man, possessing the reality of both 
natures, without confusion, in- the 
unity of His single Divine Personal- 
ity, that we can utter those wonder- 
ful words: God has died for us! 

We erect monuments to the men 
who distinguish themselves in battle 
for the freedom of their fellow citi- 
zens. We treasure the memory of 
those heroes of science who have 
endangered or sacrificed their lives 
in order to achieve some discovery 
which might preserve mankind from 
the ravages of some mystcrious dis- 
case. In poetry and in the most elo- 
quent of our prose we celebrate the 
nobility of some humble creature 
who has given his life in a sublime 
gesture of loyalty or gratitude. Some- 
times we hear of a person whose 
whole life had seemed worthless and 
even wicked until, in his last mo- 
ments, he redeemed it by an action 
of valor and of humanity. All such 
cxamples move us and help us to see 
God's image in His creature. But no 
mere ‘man, nor all the race together, 
could display the love which the Son 
of God has shown us by dying, 
crucified. 

And so when we gaze at the sacred 
symbol of God’s love for us, we learn 
at last the lesson which escaped 
philosophers and eluded the masses. 


AX WE look upon His feet, trans- 
pierced eternally—for He bears 
those Wounds in Heaven—we realize 
at last the security and the perma- 
nence of the Divine bond with the 
creature. 

When we see those sacred Hands, 
extended on the Cross, we know that 
the Divine embrace will never fail 
us, so long as we do not reject the 
grace those wounds have won from 
God. 

The lesson of the Cross, of God's 
love for humankind, is a _ lesson 
which all may read and understand, 
if they approach it with that good 
will which God rewards with the 








light of Faith. The greatest intellects 
have bowed to it, recognizing here a 
Wisdom that is more profound than 
all the world’s sciences. Many proud 
hearts have been won at length by 
this, God’s eloquent appeal of love. 

Here is a proof of love so clear 
that even little children, like the 
ones He embraced that day in Judea, 
can understand it. They are im- 
pressed when it is explained to them 
that the universe is the work of God's 
love. They can easily accept the truth 
that this love is manifested in the 
perfection of the tiniest flower. They 
are awed when one speaks to them of 
the infinity of God's every attribute. 
They can recognize His voice speak- 
ing to them in the intimacy of their 
consciences. But the Crucifix helps 
them to realize the nearness of God 
and the individual and personal love 
He bears for each of them. 

It is told of St. Paul of the Cross, 
the Founder of the Passionist Con- 
gregation, that as a tiny child he 
could always be quieted when his 
mother showed him the crucifix and 
reminded him of the love it signified. 
This love became the great motive 
of his apostolic life, as it had been 
for that other Paul, who professed 
no other motive or desire except 
“Jesus Christ, and Him Crucified.” 
This is the lesson Jesus would have 
all of us learn from the open pages 
of His book—the Cross. 

Many do not really learn it until 
some sorrow or suffering has come 
into their own lives, and God gives 
them grace to enter into the mystery 
of His Passion. Or perhaps He en- 
lightens them in some sudden flash, 
such as Paul Claudel, former Ambas- 
sador to the United States from 
France, received while attending 
Christmas Vespers at Notre Dame in 
Paris. It comes also through devout 
prayer and meditation on Christ’s 
sufferings. However it comes, the 
realization of the Cross is the realiza- 
tion of love. It comes to the soul 
personally as a profound and per- 
sonal assurance from God. Then 
men gaze at the Crucifix in a new 
light, exclaiming with a convert of 
modern France: “Now I know what 
love is, when I realize, gazing at the 
wounds in Your hands and feet and 
Heart, that You have loved each one 
of us so unutterably.” Would that all 
men might meditate the mystery of 
the Cross: for “in this we have known 
the charity of God, that He hath laid 
down His life for us.” 
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% KIERAN RICHARDSON,C.P, 


International 


After an air raid—a survivor searches the ruins of his home 


W. WERE at the Hong kong 
\irport, and before us on the run- 
way lay two huge planes—a sleek 
silver Douglas Airliner and a twin- 
motored Condor. As we stood there 
waiting for the signal to go aboard, 
[ thought within myself: “My! my! 
how times have changed. Our pio- 
neer missionaries to China went into 
the interior by sampan, bamboo 
chair, and on foot, and here we are 
flying in.” 

[ kept these thoughts within my- 
self, for had I tried to speak them, 
['m sure I would have stuttered. 
Frankly, I was scared stiff. Not only 
had I never flown before, but my 
first flight had to be this one. Gladly 
would I have gone into China’s in- 
terior following the more leisurely 
footsteps of pioneer priests, but now 
[ had to fly. There was no other way 
into Free. China. 

By this flight, I mean that we had 
to fly over the Sino-Japanese fighting 
lines, and run the risk of meeting a 
Japanese air squadron, or of being 
shot down by their anti aircraft. Nor 
were these dangers far fetched im- 
probabilities. Four passenger craft 
had been shot down, not to mention 
a number of freight planes. In fact, 
just a few hours before our take-off, 
one of the aviation company’s offi- 
cials casually admitted that they had 
already lost twenty of their flying 
personnel on these flights. That, of 
course, made for lots of poise as we 
stood waiting to board the plane. 


With a roar of its motors, the big 
Condor began to warm up. That was 
the cue for Fathers Ernest and Cas- 
par to go. They were riding with 
our heavy shipment of medical and 
mission supplies. Fr. Elwood of the 
Maryknoll Fathers and I were to 
ride in the Douglas later, so we 
formed the farewell committee. 
Above the thundering motor noises 
we shouted our “Good-by” and 
“Happy Landing.” Lighthearted and 
smiling they left —s, Fr. Ernest call- 
ing back: “Yiianling or bust.” - 

Fifteen minutes later, Fr. Elwood 
and I climbed aboard the Douglas. 
We were the only foreign passengers, 
the thirteen others being all Chi- 
nese. Before we realized it we were 
off the ground, climbing rapidly and 
circling wide out over Hong Kong 
Bay. Below us we could see big ocean 
liners, and ferries, busses and trolleys, 
high office buildings and beautiful 
homes—all forming a living toyland. 
We climbed into the clouds and 
stayed there for protection during 
the entire trip. 

High in the skies, we were blacked 
out completely. Night soon envel- 
oped us and our plane roared on, 
guided only by instruments. As I sat 
within that greyhound of the skies, 
all darkened with drawn curtains, I 
had a strange feeling that must have 
been somewhat akin to that of Jonah 
in the belly of the whale. I experi- 
enced an “all-out” dependence on 
God. Suspended between heaven and 
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earth at about 8000 feet, I felt utter- 
ly helpless. I reminded God that I 
was up here because of Him. He 
probably smiled at my apprehensive 
fretting. 

I continued to storm His patient 
ears with pleas for a happy landing, 
and thus praying I fell asleep. Scan- 
dalous, wasn’t it? Yes, and no one 
was more shocked than I. Not be- 
cause I had fallen asleep talking to 
God, but that I slept in the face of 
all my anxiety. And as I slept, I was 
carried safely over Canton with its 
heavy Japanese gun emplacements, 
over the actual lines of Sino-Japanese 
hostilities, across the entire length 
of the Province of Kwantung, to a 
border town which I shall not name. 

It was a typical Chinese city, with 
its magistrate’s quarters, military 
garrison, post office, a few dozen 
stores, narrow, dirt streets, and a 
myriad of alleys—all enclosed by a 
high wall. As we flew over it, circling 
for a landing, I looked in vain for an 
airfield. There were no arc lights di- 
recting us in. I could see long lines 
of dim lanterns forming three sides 
of a huge square. That was the air- 
port, and those anemic lights were 
all we had to bring us in. 

After circling slowly and for ever 
so long, our pilot, with only his 
landing lights showing the fleeting 
ground beneath him, finally and al- 
most imperceptibly put the huge 
ship down to a perfect three-point 
landing. Chinese military officials 
met us and escorted us to a shack, 
where with great courtesy and friend- 
liness they checked our passports and 
examined our baggage. Fathers Er- 
nest and Caspar, being in a much 
slower plane, came in safely soon 
after us. 

A Chinese “bus”’—one of those 
strange contraptions which defy de- 
scription—was waiting for us. This 
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one had a chassis which was Amer- 
ican, but one which had seen balmier 
days. The body would have sent 
Fisher into convulsions. It was noth- 
ing more than a huge wooden box, 
fitted with low, backless benches, 
and had a one-foot-square hole in 
each side-wall to allow for light and 
yentilation. Though it was jammed 
to the doors, we managed to get on, 
and away we went over a rickety 
wooden bridge, down a pitch black 
road, through the city gate. 

On Main Street, the bus rolled toa 
stop and the driver announced that 
we were at the hotel. We climbed 
out but could see nothing that justi- 
fied his announcement. However, we 
followed the crowd around the cor- 
ner and down a dark alley. There it 
was—such as it was. Lumbering in, 
we asked for four beds for the night, 
and the cleanest blankets they had. 

The manager, who had “big face,” 
entertaining American guests, was all 
smiles and said: “Why, of course.” 

It didn’t sound very convincing to 
us, but we followed him up a flight 
of stairs where, by the dismal light 
of a crude oil lamp, we were shown 
two double rooms. The floors had 
not seen a broom in weeks, the win- 
dow panes were broken and patched 
with weather-beaten gauze, and the 
beds—well, we might just as well 
have slept on the floor (except that 
the rats would have been more both- 
ersome). They were nothing but 
planks, with leathern bean-bags for 
pillows, For us younger priests this 
was a new experience, and our faces 
registered our immediate reactions. 

Fr. Ernest, however, was a veteran, 
and this sort of thing was old stuff to 
him. Noticing that we were not ex- 
actly pleased with the place, he 
laughed, “Cheer up, boys—this place 
is great. Wait until you see some of 
the other inns.” 

It took us exactly three weeks to 
appreciate all that that statement 
contained. His encouraging remark 
helped to crack the spell of dejec- 
tion that hung over us, and we too 
began to laugh at our own pouting. 
There were still some sandwiches 
and fruit remaining in the box lunch 
which the Maryknoll Fathers had so 
thoughtfully given us, so we ordered 
tea and put the finishing touches to 
the last foreign food we were to taste 
for many days. 

After the flight from Hong Kong 
we were nerve-worn and tired. And 
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IN CHINA 


British Combine 


We travelled over roads constructed with the labor of college girls and coolies 


so, in our “de luxe” hotel, after we 
had eaten, we decided to turn in for 
the night. However, the management 
had other plans. With American 
guests under his roof, the manager 
thought nothing too good for us. 
Accordingly, just as we had laid our 
weary heads on those hard leathern 
bean-bags, a horrible racket started 
downstairs, eventually ascending to 
our floor. We were being serenaded, 
and in no ginger-bread way either. 

The management had engaged 
nothing less than a four piece or- 
chestra—a flute, two Chinese violins, 
and a set of cymbals. Up and down 
our corridor they paraded, the com- 
bined efforts of the screaming flute, 
the wheezing violins and the crash- 
ing cymbals making a discordant, 
jarring blast that violated the sacred 
silence of night. We were ripping 
mad, but we appreciated the man.- 
ager’s good intentions. I could not 
resist getting up and taking a look 
at the obliging artists, and what was 
my surprise when I found them all 
blind. 

All next day we spent trying to 
hire a truck to take us and our 
freight to the nearest railroad town 
—eighty miles away. Through the 
kindness of the Chinese Salt Admin- 
istration, whose local manager was a 
perfect gentleman and spoke fault- 
less English, we hired one. Early the 
following day we left for Shiukuan. 
With the combined bulk of our bag- 
gage, plus our own and the Mary- 
knoll Fathers’ medical supplies, the 


truck was well packed, leaving 
enough room at the rear for three 
people to hang on. Actually eight 
people crowded into that tiny quar- 
ter. 

After four hours of rain, on the 
roughest road I have ever traveled, 
with some thrills thrown in for good 
measure, we reached Shiukuan. We 
climbed out wet, bruised, and bat- 
tered. Our baggage was immediately 
placed on a train, and after a bite to 
eat and farewell to Fr. Elwood, we 
ourselves boarded the train. Night- 
fall found us rolling on to Hengyang. 

Hengyang was a milestone on our 
trip. Yiianling was now only 250 
miles away. Our overnight train trip 
was uneventful, apart from the fact 
that rats had eaten our last apple, 
and for dessert had eaten holes in 
Fr. Ernest’s hat. Early morning found 
us in the Hengyang Station, exactly 
on time. Here our passports were 
checked again, but with utmost 
courtesy and friendliness. We then 
went directly to the Mission of the 
Italian Franciscan Fathers. Their 
genuine spirit of hospitality made 
us feel very much at home. 

With Yiianling only two days away 
by truck, we nevertheless had to wait 
in Hengyang 18 days before we could 
arrange for our transportation! Dur- 
ing that time, I saw much of the 
city, and witnessed the devastation 
caused by past bombings. As one of 
Hunan’s most important _commer- 
cial centers, Hengyang has been and 
still is the frequent target of Jap- 
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anese bombers. I saw whole streets 
of buildings that had been com- 
pletely demolished, with gaunt walls 
and charred ruins still standing in 
mute but eloquent testimony of days 
of horror. And I heard gruesome 
tales of sudden terror from the skies. 
The most horrible story of all was 
that of Good Friday of 1940, when 
the Japanese coming suddenly, 
caught the people napping, and re- 
morselessly bombed the civilians in 
the crowded streets. The result was 
a toll of over 3000 dead. 


heard tolling was the first alarm. As 
I stood watching the frantic people 
fleeing to the hills, the mournful 
tones of the bell told us that the 
second or “urgent” alarm was upon 
us. After that no one was permitted 
to move. An awesome silence fell 
over the city. The people, in deadly 
fear, talked in whispers. The dogs 
stopped barking, sensing danger and 
lying quiet, their tails curled be- 
tween their legs. Even the birds and 
chickens were soundless. 

We waited silently for about ten 





Ohinese American Medical Aid Bureau 


Our busses used the same ferries as the supply trucks for the interior 


Now it was Good Friday again, 
just a year later. We had finished the 
Church’s services very early, fearing 
an air raid. Hengyang had not been 
bombed since January, yet caution 
was never relaxed. I was sitting in 
my room reading, when I heard the 
ominous sound of a bell tolling in 


the distance. Presently, there was a 
general surge of hasty activity within 
and outside the mission. I could 


hear people scurrying and shouting: 
“Chin pao! Chin pao!” (Air-raid 
alarm!) 

Fr. Barroni, O.F.M., the grand old 
pastor of the Mission, met me com- 
ing from my room and told me that 


it was an alarm, but assured me that 
there was no danger for the Mission. 
It had gone through a _ hundred 


bombings. I was not afraid. Not that 
I was over-brave, but rather because 
I was like a child who does not fear 
danger, never having experienced it. 
In blissful ignorance I calmly waited, 
not knowing of the horrible experi- 
ence that was coming. The bell I had 


minutes, and then from a distance 
there came _a sullen drone. Bombers! 
Light and indistinct at first, that 


‘awful “vroom-vroom-vroom” of the 


Heinkels grew in ever-increasing 
clearness and intensity, striking ter- 
ror into the hearts and faces of all as 
they came closer and closer. Soon 
they were above us, seven winged 
monsters cruising at about 5000 feet. 

Every moment seemed an hour as 
they tantalizingly circled the city. 
There were no fighter planes to 
chase them as they cruised serenely, 
immune to the heavy rifles being 
used against them. With our eyes 
glued to the planes, we saw nothing 
fall but presently heard a tremen- 
dous explosion, and saw huge clouds 
of smoke and dirt rise into the air. 
They had tried to hit, but missed 
some important objective. They then 
flew away and we thought they 
might have finished. But soon they 
turned back, heading directly at us. 

Now I began to feel the rigor of 
terror upon me. On and on they 
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came, we watching them and pray- 
ing. When they were within two 
hundred yards of us, I heard a blood. 
curdling, screaming swish which 
glued me to the spot and almost 
petrified me, Instinctively, I knew it 
was descending bombs, but for the 
life of me I couldn’t move. A split 
second later I felt the whole world 
crashing around my ears, as the 
mighty explosion and terrific concus- 
sion shook the Mission to its very 
foundations. A large school just 
north of us had been directly hit and 
completely demolished, It was prob- 
ably suspected of billeting troops; 
actually it was harboring hundreds 
of cowering women and children, 
most of whom were blown to bits, 

The planes were now gone, and 
we had come through safely, thank 
God. It all happened in a second, 
and when I came to, I found myself 
frozen in such a ridiculous pose that 
I had to laugh. There I was in the 


middle of the room, my legs apart - 


and braced, my arms stretched out 
wide as if to hold up the walls, my 
mouth wide open as if I had tried to 
shout something to someone, but 
found I had no voice. 

Next day, six planes came again, 
and we went through the same nerve- 
racking ordeal. This time it was not 
quite as intense, for they bombed 
the other end of the city. Rain kept 
them away next day, Easter Sunday, 
but they were back the following 
day, again bombing the other end 
of the city. We then breathed freely 
for the six remaining days we spent 
in Hengyang. Our baptism of bombs 
was over, and I was grateful to be 
still alive. 

After almost three weeks in Heng- 
yang, we left by truck for Yiianling 
—or so we thought. The truck that 
we partly hired was already loaded 
to capacity before it took on our ton 
and a half. Besides that, the driver 
decided to make a little pin money 
for himself by taking on a few passen- 
gers. So, as we pulled out of Heng- 
yang, our two-ton truck was carrying 
three and a half tons of freight and 
twelve men. This couldn’t last long, 
of course. We went along merrily for 
about ten miles when our radiator 
overboiled. We stopped, cooled it 
and went again. This time we made 
two miles, when the engine got too 
hot again. 

When one’s truck breaks down on 
a road in the interior of China, one 
can’t just call the nearest garage for 
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,service man, for the simple reason 
that there are no garages. And you 
yon't be towed either, for every 

ing bus or truck is fully loaded. 

§randed here, miles from nowhere, 
yith a leaking radiator, what we 
rally needed was some lead and a 
gldering iron. Our driver, like all 
Chinese drivers, was somewhat of a 
mechanic, and probably figured he 
ould meet any emergency. Always 
resourceful, he dug out a tube of 
toothpaste and proceeded to plug the 
leak. Then, as he hung over the 
motor, fondly admiring his ingeni- 
ous artistry, the boiling water sud- 
denly broke through the flimsy patch 
and almost squirted in his eye. Noth- 
ing daunted, he went back to the cab 
and returned with a bar of soap. 
With a heavy hand he applied it to 
the leak, and marvelous to relate 
(Mr. Ripley—please note) we made 
the remaining seven miles to the 
next town on a bar of soap. 

Thus it went on for four days, 
during which time we ran the whole 
gamut of trouble that a truck can 
develop. And all the time we were 
riding on rear springs that were as 
flat as a water-level. The pay-off came 
a we began the ascent of Chu-Ma- 
Kai. Before us lay a serpentine rib- 
bon of road three miles long; at the 
top we could see clearly outlined 
against the sky, the cut in the moun- 
tain through which the road went. 
“Oh to be up there” we thought, 
but we never did reach there—that 
is, on the truck. 

Our driver courageously thrust his 
truck at the massive mountain that 
lay before him, but the opposition 
was too much. We had only made 
one third of the climb, when after 
much groaning and straining, the 
truck just up and died. Leaving our 
every possession on the truck, we 
walked ahead. Night soon came 
down on us, and we were forced to 
take refuge in an inn along the road. 

The words of Fr. Ernest, “Wait 
until you see some of the other inns” 
now came back to me very realisti- 
cally. We not only were to see but 
also to feel what this place was like. 
For we were forced to accept the 
only bedding the inn-keeper had, 
bedding which had ‘been previously 
used by numberless coolie-carriers. 
Here, I shall delicately refrain from 
a full description of the results. 

After two nights and days penned 
up in this delightful mountain inn, 
we finally pushed on in desperation. 


There was no sign of the truck, but 
we knew it would catch up with us 
some time, and the next town was 
only eighteen miles away. Bright and 
early in the morning we started out 
on foot, glad to be moving once 
again. We made the ascent of the 
mountain slowly. It took almost an 
hour. Walking leisurely along, we 
saw for the first time the magnificent, 
wild beauty that is Hunan, It was a 
revelation we would have 
riding in an enclosed truck. 


missed 
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and one continual vista of beautiful 
scenery. Often, as we lay under the 
bamboo shed, we were lulled to sleep 
by the soft dull creaking of the tre- 
mendous oars. 

Two days later, we arrived at 
Yiianling. At last we were home. 
His Excellency, Most Rev. Cuthbert 
O’Gara C.P., received us warmly, 
and was much relieved that we had 
finally arrived safely. The Fathers 
greeted us wholeheartedly, and their 
hospitality was touching. We then 


In such primitive kitchens was our food prepared 


The Yiian River is really the artery 
of our Mission district. It touches 
eight of our Missions and gives ac- 
cess to four more. An Chiang is one 
of the Missions it touches. Only an 
out-station, with no resident priest, 
it is nevertheless a nice little place 
which holds great promise of a har- 
vest of souls in a city that is growing 
rapidly. Here, we made our home 
till we should hear from our truck. 

For the first time, Fr. Caspar and 
I were in one of our Missions, and it 
really felt like home. We were able 
to get out of our clothes and get a 
thorough cleaning. The caretaker 
treated us royally, and his wife did 
Chinese food up brown. After four 
days our truck showed up. But we 
had enough. We took our freight 
and placed it on a sampan. 

It was a Sunday morning when we 
started down the lovely Yiian River 
for Yiianling. For five days we lived, 
slept, and ate on this boat. Five en- 
joyable days of sunshine, cool breezes, 


visited what was once the Sisters’ 
Convent—now a shambles of charred 
walls and rubble. 

The Sisters too were grand to us, 
and greeted us enthusiastically. In 
spite of their tremendous loss, they 
were smiling and light-hearted, with 
a light-heartedness that comes only 
from humble and absolute depend- 
ence on an all-providing God. As I 
spoke to them, I could not help feel- 
ing the deepest admiration for these 
noble, saintly women who could lose 
their every material possession to- 
day, and tomorrow take up their 
work among the sick and the dying, 
as if nothing had happened. 

A cursory glance around bomb- 
shattered Yiianling brought home to 
me a slight realization of what our 
Bishop and Fathers and Sisters must 
have gone through during the past 
three and more years. Despite this 
period of nervous strain, they have 
all courageously carried on the work 
of the Church. 











The genial pastor of Liulincha entertains his pupils 


= 
‘T HE scene was Liulincha; the time 
—five in the morning. Behind locked 
doors I lay sleeping comfortably, 


wrapped in a big eight-pound Chi- 
nese cotton quilt. My 240 pounds 
were inert. There was a pounding at 
my door, followed by a tearful wail, 
“Save my life! Save my life!” 

On that cold morning it really 
called for a supreme effort on my 
part to pull myself out of such a 
warm bed. I fumbled at the door and 
drew the bolt. There I found Tommy 
Low, an eighty-two-year-old parish- 


ioner of mine. A few minutes before, 
he had risen from his sleep and dis- 
covered that he was minus four dol- 
lars. I might remark that those were 
his only dollars in this world. Two of 
them I had given to him as an alms; 
the other two he had begged from'a 
friend in the village. 

Ihe poor old fellow was heart- 
broken. He cried like a baby over the 
loss of his fortune of four Chinese 
dollars which, at that time, amounted 
to about 25 cents in American cur- 
rency. He had gone to sleep like a 
child, with the money on his chest. 
He awoke to find himself penniless. 
I had my suspicions of a few urchins 
whom I had befriended, and to whom 
I had given a few nights’ lodging. 


When I called the cook he told me 
that he himself was suspected by the 
old man. By this time the whole 
catechumenate was in an uproar. 
The woman catechist, Monica 
Wang, appeared on the scene. She 
declared that it was evidently true 


that someone had taken the old 
man’s money. I told her to give Tom- 
my, who is almost blind, four more 
dollars. This would quiet him. 
Meantime we could investigate. Tom- 
my grasped the four bills, which he 
believed to be his original possession. 


With a large smile he exclaimed, 
“This is the very money I lost. How 
very strange!” To his handicap of al- 
most complete blindness he has the 
added one of deafness. Now that he 
had his money, however, he did not 
need to hear anything that we said. 

Happy at having recovered his for- 
tune, he slung his little bundle over 
his shoulder and bowed to me. Shuf- 
fling along in his straw sandals, he 
started home muttering to himself, 
“And here am I, an old man of 
eighty-two, coming to Mass and the 
Sacraments.” I remarked jokingly 
that Tommy’s faithfulness to his 
duties had cost me dearly this time. 

Actually the old man is a very 
fervent Christian. He walks over the 
hills fifteen miles to attend Mass. 
Rain or shine, he appears here if he 
is at all able to travel. Sometimes on 
the way he bumps into water buf- 
faloes. Once he tumbled down a 
steep hill but came out of his fall 
without a scratch. I have seen him 
start for home in a pouring rain 
without a murmur against the 
weather. On one occasion he literal- 
ly ran into an old acquaintance, now 
a rich man, for whom he had worked 
years and years ago. For ‘Tommy this 
was a fortunate meeting, sitice it 
brought him a substantial gift of 
rice for himself and his wife. 

But this is a digression. I thought 
the robbery incident was finished 
with my loss of four dollars. I was 
mistaken. Since the cook had been 
suspected of the theft, his pride nat- 
urally impelled him to discover the 
real criminal. A few days after the 
robbery he noticed his little son, 
Damian, sporting some money. Ques- 
tioning brought out the fact that his 
heir’s sudden wealth of a few pennies 
had come from one of the little 
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IT HAPPENED 
AT DAWN 


By JEREMIAH McNAMARA, CP. 


urchins whom I had _ befriended. 
This lad, of course, was for denying 
the whole affair but he finally ad- 
mitted his guilt. He got off with a 
slight punishment and a good scare. 
I may add that old Tommy came 
again for Mass the following Sunday. 
Evidently he had quite forgotten 
about the recent robbery. To this 
day he does not know the real facts 
of the case. 

This tale stirs the memories of a 
few other unusual awakenings that 
have occurred during my past eight 
years in Hunan. Once, at the Mis- 
sion of Wuki, I was awakened by 
light taps on the window pane. 
Thinking that a thief was trying to 
enter, I arose quietly and peeked 
out of the window. There was an old 
lady, standing on tiptoe, piling 
stones and pebbles on the window- 
sill. Her task accomplished, she went 
away peacefully. 

A few hours later she trudged back 
to my front door with a gift—a slab 
of Chinese bean curd, enough for a 
gang of workmen. I had been fore- 
warned that this creature was a bit 
mental. I thanked her for her gift 
and told her that I had a sufficient 
supply both of bean curd and stones. 

Still another awakening that I 





Tommy ran into buffaloes 
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shall remember for some time is one 
that happened at Chenki. I had been 
informed by letter that Father Wil- 
liam Westhoven, C.P., who at that 
time was our Religious Superior, 
would arrive shortly from America. 
He did not appear on the appointed 
day. The following morning I ex- 
pected to be up carly for the funeral 
of one of my Christians. 

At about four-thirty there was a 
loud knock at my door. Half-con- 
scious, I called out, “It’s too early for 
the funeral. I must have another 
hour’s sleep. And if that’s the Re- 
ligious Superior, well let him come 
in and find me in bed!” 

No sooner were the words out of 
my mouth than the door flew open 
and there was Father William. “Ha! 
ha!” said I, blinking the sleep out of 
my eyes and trying to be nonchalant, 
“so you found me napping.” 

After the usual greeting, Father 
William told me that he was escort- 
ing the Sisters of St. Joseph to 
Yuanchow. “By the way,” he asked, 
“there’s a cotton quilt I left here 
which I could very well use now. 
Would you be able to find it for 
me?” The fact is, he was actually 
sitting on the quilt but did not 
recognize it at the time. After a little 
maneuvering I succeeded in getting 
the quilt to him without his realiz- 
ing that it had been on the bed 
while he was talking to me. 

Only yesterday morning I was 
awakened very early to be told that 
Joachim Tang had departed this life. 
He came here as an orphan many 
years ago during the famine. Simon, 
the man who awakened me, was him- 
self a Catholic because of Joachim’s 
zeal. In reverence for his friend's 
memory, Simon wished to purchase 
a dollar’s worth of candles and an- 
other dollar’s worth of firecrackers 
for the funeral. 

I was saddened, of course, by the 
news of Joachim’s death. I informed 
Simon that he would have to make 
his purchase of firecrackers elsewhere. 
But I was deeply touched to see the 
promptness with which this humble 
villager prepared to honor the mem- 
ory of the one who was responsible 
for bringing him into the Faith. I 
certainly do not object to being 
awakened to witness such a mani- 
festation of Christian charity. 

Besides, I am grateful that this 
out-of-the-way mountain village has 
been spared the attention of the in- 
vaders. Their planes fly by regularly 


—loaded with potential death and 
destruction. 

They return, relieved of their 
fatal gifts from the skies, unmolested 
by anti-aircraft or: pursuing planes. 

I sometimes wonder how these 
flying messengers of death feel? There 
is no one to oppose them. They do 
not know even the thrill of combat. 
They ferry their bombs, drop them 
on the defenseless towns, and speed 
back to. their bases. They have no 
tales of glory to tell; they know no 
tradition of chivalry. 

Yet even these unemotional and 
regimented invaders must be touched 
at times with a sense of futile mo- 
notony. They blast and bomb—and 
ever, on the morrow, their hunted 
victims crawl out of their holes to 
live and laugh and work again. 

While the wings of war shadow 
our daily lives, we preach the gospel 
of the Prince of Peace. The little joys 
and sorrows that pass unnociced 
elsewhere, are magnified here be- 
cause of our seclusion. We get to 
know each other well, and we learn 
to bear with one another. In a world 
gone mad, we try to practice as well 
as to proclaim love of our neighbor. 

Here, as elsewhere, we are facing 
the problems which arise from a tre- 
mendous increase in prices. Where 
this skyrocketing of costs will end, no 
one knows. But unless further aid 
comes to us we shall be cramped 
almost to a standstill in our activ- 
ities to promote the faith. 

We view such a prospect with dis- 
may. The years of pioneering work, 
the sacrifices and hopes—all seem to 
be receiving some reward now in the 
increase of sincere Christians. To 
close our schools, our refugee camps, 
our catechumenates will mean the 
loss of ground we have gained. 

But God is good. Out of each new 
sorrow and each apparent disaster 
He has brought some good. We must 
not be too fearful of the future. It is 
in His hands. Each night we go to 
sleep in the shadow of disaster. He 
may awaken us, to our surprise, to 
the dawn of a really better day. 

Whether that bright dawn will be 
soon, or whether it will be postponed 
to a distant day, we do not know. 
Meanwhile, with His help, we shall 
cheerfully man our posts in His Ser- 
vice. But as He uses us missionaries 
for contact with souls here, so I am 
sure He will graciously inspire our 
friends in the homeland to send us 
the necessary help. 
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Are You INTERESTED? 


Wrat do you think of our missionaries in 
China? Doesn't it make you feel fine to think 
that you are helping them? Here are some 
instances of where your money goes: 


* * * & 


$3.00 supports him for a month 









ORPHAN 


“3 missionaries will care for just as many 
orphans as their means allow. In young 
minds and hearts our holy Faith takes deep 
root. Have a share in implanting it. 


* * * & 
$4.00 supports her for a month 


REFUGEE 
The rice which the missionary gives to save 
refugees from starvation is seasoned with the 
friendly and enlightening words of Christ's 
Divine teaching. 

Soe a ee 


$10.00 supports him for a month 





SEMINARIAN 


The work of the foreign missionary is not 
completed until his flock is kept and guided 
by a native priesthood. This is the goal and 
crown of the missionary Bishop. 


SHALL We HEAR From You? 








= 


{ bar of sunlight that had 
been moving across the room 
touched his head. The girl 
smiled. “I came to see whether 
you needed help,” she told him 


J) 
i \LMERSTON was set in a cup of 


the mountains, ten miles from the 
railroad, and a whiff of the last cen- 
tury still lingered there in spite of 
the purr of motors and the broad 
cement highway that wound down 
into the country of the valley people. ° 


ohn Palmer, whose grandfather's 






brickyard had supplied materials for 
some of the maple-shaded houses and 
whose father’s mills had cut the lum- 
ber for others, came out of his office 
and stared down the long street of 
the village. 

Something had happened to draw 
that crowd in front of the garage 
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WILLIAM 





where the cars of his passen- 
ger and freight service were 
kept. He stood erect and grim, 
waiting to get an idea of what 
was going on before he took 
hold of the situation. 

He was indifferent to the 
chill of the northern Novem- 
ber. A belated brown leaf 
came whirling down _ before 
his face and he thrust an im- 
patient hand at it. He brushed 
away more formidable ob- 
stacles with the same ease. 

Out of the group there 
limped a man whom Palmer 
recognized as his best driver, 
The other men, and boys and 
dogs, strung out behind him 
as he came along the street to- 
ward the office from which 
most of the destinies of Palm- 
erston were directed. 

John Palmer was young to 
be absolute master of the half 
dozen enterprises which em- 
ployed three quarters of the 
men in that village, but he 
was equal to the task. He had 
been born and trained to it, 
and what his will could not 
enforce his fists could. 

The driver came up to him, 
bloody and disheveled and 
shaken. Palmer looked him 
over keenly and saw that he 





was sober. The other men grouped 
themselves at a distance, with their 
excited talk dying away as_ they 
waited to hear. 

“The bus went through the bridge 
rail at Burpee’s Creek, Mr. Palmer,” 
reported the driver, still breathless. 
“She dropped into the creek on her 
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de but I guess the tow car can get 
her out all right.” 

“What made the bus go through 
the bridge rail?” asked Palmer, pa- 
tiently. 

“Well, sir! Mr. Blake was driving 
his own new bus on her first trip 
today. He come up behind me and 
was trying to pass just when I went 
onto the bridge. I either had to side- 
swipe him or crowd the rail. I hit the 
rail. You know it’s wood. One wheel 
went off the bridge and the next 
thing I knowed I was down there in 
the creek. It ain’t deep. I got out all 
right.” 

“Next time sideswipe Blake,” or- 
dered Palmer. “‘Now sce a doctor and 
I'll take care of the bill. But if you 
let Martin Blake or one of his men 
crowd you off the road again you will 
be through working for me.” 

Palmer made a gesture of 
missal. 

aes, sir.” 

The driver turned away with a 
hangdog air. The crowd made a pre- 
tense of scattering but it lingered as 
separate individuals. Palmerston 
knew John Palmer, It knew that the 
newcomer, Martin Blake, had _ for 
two years run a store, an inn, a little 
motion picture theatre in the village, 
and that now he had started a rival 
service to the railroad. He was trying 
to muscle in, said the young men 


dis- 


feet beyond Palmer’s office, came 
music. The choir was rehearsing for 
the Thanksgiving service. Ruth Low- 
ell would be there. Palmer fancied 
he could distinguish her clear con- 
tralto. And Blake would manage to 
be about, if he were able, when she 
came out of the church after re- 
hearsal. A pushing fellow, who very 
much fancied his own clothes and 
his sport roadster. 

Palmer left his office and walked 
on past the church with slow, even 
strides. Blake’s headquarters was in 
his garage, a little distance farther. 
John Palmer knew exactly what 
course of speech and action he was 
going to follow. The time had come. 
Blake himself had plucked the mo- 
ment out of the future. 

Palmer did not see the people who 
watched him, the trees, the build- 
ings, the street that grew hushed 
with more than its usual quiet. He 
did not hear the mounting flood of 
music from the open church doors. 

Palmer’s shadow fell through the 
broad doorway of the Blake garage 
as he stood there looking silently 
about for the proprietor. He saw the 
bus, new and _ glittering, being 
groomed by a couple of mechanics. 
They stopped work and stared at 
him whom they knew to be the 
enemy of their employer. 

“I want Blake,” said Palmer. 
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who patronized the pictures of gang- 
land. And a payoff was due. 

John Palmer, as he stood and 
watched the retreating figure of the 
driver, was thinking much the same 
thoughts in different form. The out- 
lander was poaching. This was his 
first overt act and it was time to deal 
with him. 

From the church, a few hundred 


One of the men laughed, but his 
attempt at mockery sounded flat. 

“Go and get him, then!” he 
growled. 

“I will,” replied Palmer, and he 
took a step toward the door of the 
showroom. 

“You won't have to!” said a voice. 
Palmer turned deliberately and faced 
a man whose eyes were on a level 
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with his own but who was as dif- 
ferent as another man could be. Pal- 
mer’s clothes were well fitting but 
Blake’s had the touch of a good New 
York tailor. Blake was easy and smil- 
ing; Palmer was granite. 

“Blake,” said John Palmer, “you 
ran my man off the bridge over Bur- 
pee’s Creek today.” 

“He went off,” answered Blake, 
with a shrug. “If you think it was 
my fault you can take it into court.” 

“It was done deliberately with the 
intention of crippling my service.” 

“Prove it,” smiled Blake. 

The mechanics were edging nearer, 
one of them with a jack handle 
gripped in a greasy fist. 

Palmer advanced one foot. That 
was the only movement that could 
be followed with the eye. A big hand 
shot out and seized Martin Blake by 
shirt collar and immaculate tie; the 
other hooked into his belt. 

As the mechanics leaped they were 
met by the hurled body of Blake. 
The impact swept them from their 
feet, and the three men were sprawl- 
ing across the cement floor. 

Palmer walked out into the street, 
through the crowd that had gath- 
ered. He looked over their heads. He 
did not know that anyone was be- 
side him until a tug at his arm 
brought his gaze down and he saw 
Ruth Lowell walking with quick 
steps at his elbow. 

There was something that he 
could not understand in her dark, 
violet eyes. There was disapproval 
in them, of course, but there was 
also a certain look of strain as though 
she were trying to peer through a 
fog. He slackened his pace and the 
lines of his face softened. 

“Were you in that crowd outside 
the garage?” he asked. 

“Yes!” 

“He wrecked my bus today. It will 
now be necessary for me to put Blake 
out of business. If it will hurt you I 
am sorry.” 

“It will hurt me,” she told him, in 
a low voice. 

That was a harder blow than any 
Martin Blake could strike at him. 
They went on in silence until they 
came to her house. He followed her 
up to the deep porch, half hidden 
from the street by shrubbery. 

“It’s warm enough to sit outside 
today,” she said, pleasantly. “I have 
my coat.” 

If it hurt her that he was going to 
crush Blake then why did she ask 
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him to stay? Was it in hope of chang- 
ing his mind?.She was a strange girl: 
gentle and yielding but with the 
strength of tempered steel in her. 

Without taking help from anyone 
she supported herself and her mother 
by teaching—a mother who had been 
an invalid and a recluse since the 
death of her husband, Palmer sus- 
pected that they were not free from 
debt. 

He had never shrunk from any- 
thing in his life and now, as he sud- 
denly made up his mind to find out 
how he stood with her, he did not 
shrink from this ordeal. 

Her hair was like dark honey there 
in the shade: her eyes seemed black. 


Her long, slim hands had always fas- 
cinated him. They made him think 
of music, and of birds come quietly 
to rest. 

“You know that I love you,” said 
Palmer, in a voice strange to his own 


ears. “Ruth, I want to marry you!” 

lo his astonishment her eyes filled 
with tears. A drop rolled slowly down 
the curve of her cheek and fell to 
one of the hands that he loved. 

“It’s impossible, John.” 

“Blake?” he asked, from a dry 
throat. 

“Because of him. I can see the 
end of this. You will ruin him. But 
that’s not all. You would do the same 





























to any other man who opposed you.” 

“Does a man fight for his own, or 
does he let it be taken away from 
him?” 

“Fighting is not the issue, John. 
You forget that my grandfather died 
at Antietam and my great-great- 
grandfather at Plattsburg. You are 
going to make something that you 
will not like when you sce it com- 
pleted. Martin has put every dollar 
he could borrow into his business 
here. You'll ruin him in spirit as well 
as in property!” 

Palmer barked a laugh. 

“He came here and tried to take 
my business away from me!” 

“You could defend yourself with- 
out crushing him!” 

“The town is mine,” replied 
Palmer. “Until he attacked me I was 
willing to let him stay in it.” 

“If you could only see,” she mur- 
mured. 

“Does he mean that much to you, 
Ruth?” 

“Would it stop you if I said ‘yes’?” 

“No! It would hasten me! You'll 
forget him. If you were to marry 
Blake, in a year you would know 
that you had niade a mistake; in five 
that you had ruined your life.” 

“John,” she said, rising, “be care- 
ful that you don’t ruin your own 
life!” 

“It would be ruin not to obliterate 
an enemy before he can do serious 
harm!” 

“Mercy, John, is the measure of a 
triumph!” 

* * “« 

John Palmer guided his car with 
an expert hand among sagging luin- 

ber wagons and 

broken farm ma- 
chinery, and 
stopped at the 

kitchen door of a 

house that had 

known neither 
paint nor repairs 
for as long as he 
could remember it. 

A toothless, gray- 

haired woman put 

her head out of an 

open, unscreened 
window. 

“I want to see 

‘ Ezra Hagar,” said 

Palmer. ‘Tell him 

to come out.” 
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The woman vanished. After a few 
moments the door opened slowly 
and a stooped but vigorous looking 
man appeared in the doorway, He 
paused there and considered the wel] 
kept, expensive machine, and the 
man in it. : 

Ezra Hagar was unique even 
among the mountain people. Little 
black eyes twinkled above a thick 
beard that had only during the las 
few years become threaded with sil. 
ver. He had seemed this old when 
Palmer was a boy. He wore the same 
greenish black coat and fur cap that 
he had always worn, summer and 
winter. 

“Hello, John!” he said, as he came 
down the steps. “You look more like 
your grandpa every time I see yel” 

“Thanks,” replied Palmer. He 
faced squarely around in the car 
seat. “What will you take for the 
mortgages you hold against Martin 
Blake?” 

Hagar halted in his tracks and 
gaped, 

“Who said I got any mortgages on 
him? I don’t know nothing about 
Blake and the rest of you rich fel- 
lers!” 

“Ezra!” said Palmer, sharply. “This 
isn’t a horse trade! Let’s get down to 
business. Martin Blake has had to 
have money to expand. He had no 
great capital when he came to Pal- 
merston. This new passenger and 
freight service has cost him at least 
five thousand. His commercial rating 
is not high. I am a director in the 
Palmerston National Bank and | 
have curtailed his credit there. You 
have taken the mortgages, but for 
secrecy you have not recorded them 
with the county clerk. 

“By a process of elimination it gets 
down to you. You are the only man 
here with a large amount of money 
to lend. You always manage to get 
more than the legal rate of interest. 
You are backing Martin Blake. It is 
mathematical. I have eliminated 
every other possibility, and you re 
main.” 

Palmer waited. Hagar’s fingers 
trembled against his beard; his eyes 
gleamed with rage. 

“T ain't back of Blake!” he shouted. 

“Ezra,” said Palmer, in a tone of 
mock sympathy, “it’s too bad for 
you that we can’t do business. For | 
have just taken an option on the 


Something had happened to draw that crowd in front of the garage 
where the cars of his passenger and freight service were kept 
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Sprague farm, which lies between 
your woodland and the highway. 
After this every stick of timber that 
you cut will have to be drawn three 
miles around, I won’t let you cross 
my land!” 

Hagar fairly squirmed inside his 
timeworn coat. His fingers worked as 
though they would like to get at the 
throat of John Palmer. 

“A chip off the old block!” he 
yelled. ““That’s what you be! I can let 
that timber stand. It ain’t hurting 
none!” 

“You know that it is!’’ smiled Pal- 
mer, grimly. “It’s ready to harvest 
now. I would take over Blake’s obli- 
gations at their face valuc, and throw 
in the Sprague option as a bonus. It 
cost me five hundred, which can 
apply on the purchase price.” 

Hagar tried to hold out, but he 
was licked by his greed. Palmer read 
it in his face, and got out of the 
car. 

“Cash!” whispered the old man. 
“You got to pay cash!” 

“Of course! Let me see the total of 
your holdings against him and then 
we'll go to the bank and get the 
money.” 

“They ain’t no strings? I ain’t got 
to deposit it for your measly two per 
cent?” 

“I don’t care what you do with it. 
All I want is the paper against 
Blake.” 

“You’re a harder man than I be,” 
mumbled Hagar. “Them mortgages 
is due but I wouldn’t of put him out 
of business as long as he paid the 
interest.” 

“Don’t sham!” barked Palmer. 
“You wouldn’t lend without iron- 
clad security, and I’ve no doubt 
you've whipsawed him into paying 
seven or eight per cent.” 

On the second night after the bus 
incident John Palmer set out toward 
the house of Ruth Lowell. It was 
growing dark as he turned in at the 
Lowell gate. From the house, lights 
shone out onto the lawn, but he went 
no farther than a bench set beside 
the brick walk that led up to the 
front door. He sat there until an- 
other tall form came striding ner- 
vously along the sidewalk and turned 
in at the gate. 

Palmer rose with an appearance 
of deliberation and yet he moved 
swiftly. He was standing on the brick 
walk, blocking it, when the other 
man saw him. Martin Blake halted. 
His arm drew back, only to fall to 


his side. He knew who was standing 
before him. Anyone in Palmerston 
could have identified John Palmer 
by the set and breadth of his shoul- 
ders alone. 

“What do you want?’ 
Blake, hoarsely. 

“I thought you’d come here to- 
night,” said Palmer, ‘“‘and I’ve waited 
where we could surely be alone to 
tell you something. I hold your obli- 
gations to the extent of thirty thou- 
sand dollars, and nearly all of them 
are overdue. I am going to collect. 
Hagar has sold you out. You're going 
to leave Palmerston!” 


’ 


demanded 
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murder. My death would not stop 
foreclosure of the mortgages that 
Hagar held.” 

“I knew he’d sold me out before 
you told me!” cried Blake, in a thick 
voice. “And I suspected he'd sold to 
you! I lost my head just now. I’ve 
got a better way of squaring accounts 
with you!” 

“A threat is a futile thing,” said 
Palmer. 

Blake turned his face so that more 
light fell on it. It was twisted by rage 
and despair. All the jaunty smartness 
had gone from him. 

“Sell me out if you want to,” he 


ol. MARY CHAPEL 


(Mount St. Alban’s) 
Sister Mary Eaiendion, RS. MM. 


Look how these arches lift their postured prayer 


And windows are celestial songs to Thee! 
Pity the folly, Lord, that puts content 
In patterned shadow for reality. 


Faith dreams too sound beneath the pillared heights 
To let Thy footstep echo on the floor. 

What centuries before the sleeper wakes 

Unto Thy knocking at this heavy door? 


Dear Lord, deal gently with their waywardness 
Who carve this Gothic glory to Thy name, 

Yet make no place for Thee on altar stone 
Where dies the light of sad, deceiving flame. 


Have gracious mercy on their slowness, Lord, 


Who, painting symbols, cannot understand: 


See where bewildered in the darkened night 
Like children they have caught Thy mother’s hand! 


Palmer stood aside to allow Blake 
to pass. But the man remained where 
he was. Against the background of 
light from a distant street lamp his 
tall form swayed a little. Suddenly 
his hand plunged into a coat pocket. 
Palmer caught his wrist and for a 
moment the bodies of the two men 
were pressed together, straining. 
Then Blake gave a broken groan. 
Palmer tossed a pistol into the 
bushes. 

“You would be a fool to kill me,” 
he said, “for in addition to being 
ruined you would be punished for 


choked. “The day you do I'll put 
Ruth and her mother out of this 
house! Two can play at your game, 
Palmer. Hagar’s sold them out, for 
a price. To me! They've got the 
house mortgaged to the eaves. Ruth 
and the old lady in a couple of fur- 
nished rooms! Ruth can’t get out of 
town because her job’s here. And I'll 
take care that they know you drove 
me to foreclose on them because you 
shut down on me! I know Ruth! 
She won't take money from you to 
help her out. Chew that over for a 
while!” 
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Once John Palmer had been struck 


on the head by an iron bar. The 
cflect of Blake’s threat was much like 
that other blow. It numbed and 


paralyzed. It seemed to Palmer that 
the thing Blake threatened was out- 
side the decencies of war between 
two men. It would kill Mrs. Lowell 
to leave her home. For the first time 
in his life Palmer groped to find a 
way. 

“You can’t mean that,” he found 
himself saying, at last. 

“Mean it?” cried Blake. “Wait and 
see! That will dig into you more than 
anything except a hand in your 
pocketbook! I don’t care what hap- 
pens to me now—I’m ruined. I can’t 
have Ruth but I'll see that you don’t 
get her! I'll see that she knows you 
forced me to foreclose on her, and 
that you knew I'd have to do it when 
you shut down on me!” 

“Tf you harm Ruth in any way,” 
said Palmer in a strange. voice, “you 
will never live to go through bank- 
ruptcy!” 

“We'll all crash!” laughed Blake, 
wildly. ‘““That’s what I want!” 

He whirled suddenly and went out 
through the gate. And down the 
street, on the legs of a drunken man. 
Palmer moved slowly, dazedly, to- 
ward the house. Ruth was standing 
before him in the lighted doorway. 
He mumbled something. 

\ll his life attacks had been made 
on the citadel of John Palmer’s 
strength, but this was the first time 
he had been shaken. He stumbled as 
he crossed the threshold. Then he 
pulled himself together and looked 
into her white face. 

“I heard, John,” she said. “I was 
on the porch.” 

Ihey were in the big, homelike 
living room before he replied. He 
was glad that she had heard that 
conversation out there, for he did not 
want to tell her and yet he wanted 
her to know. 

“Blake has won,” he said. “This is 
the enly time that I have ever mis- 
judged an enemy!” 

“He has not ‘won,” she contra- 
dicted quietly, but with no lifting of 
the shadow of sadness that lay upon 
her. 

“He has won,” said Palmer, “un- 
less you will let me bid in this house 
for you. If you want me to I will take 
another mortgage as security . . . not 
that I ask for security . . . you might 
feel better... .” 

“Would you make that offer if you 


thought I were going to marry Mar- 
tin?” she asked. 

“I would make it if I knew that 
you were going to be fool enough to 
marry him tomorrow! If I can’t get 
what I want I’m not small enough 
to destroy it! I will fight to the end 
to get you, but after that I will not 
be a dog in the manger!” 

“I’m glad you said that, John. But 
you might as well go on with your 
plan. The mortgages on this house 
don’t matter now. I’ve saved the 
money to pay them, a little at a time, 
and lately there was a small inherit- 
ance from an uncle.” 

Bewildered, Palmer rubbed a hand 
across his forehead. 

“I don’t understand, Ruth! You 
could have saved Blake just by si- 
lence about your money, and by re- 
fusing to let me help! To save you I 
would have let him go. . . carried his 
obligations indefinitely. . . .” 

“No, you don’t understand, John, 
and I am sorry. More sorry than I 
can tell you. You have won your vic- 
tory completely. You have done the 
thing I feared you would do. You 
have wrecked the character of Mar- 
tin Blake more effectively than he 
wrecked your bus. A man for an 
automobile! Is that a fair trade with 
the world, John? I was not much 
concerned about his property. Nor 
about yours. If you had been de- 
feated and stripped you would have 
begun a new fight. You are a strong 
man. Men like you are never licked. 
They are killed sometimes, but not 
beaten for more time than it takes to 
start fighting again. You have seen 
tonight that Martin Blake is not a 
strong man. John, I should not like 
to be in your place. You have killed 
the soul of another man!” 


eR voice died away and Palmer 
was motionless, looking blankly 
into the shadowed eyes which were 
so dark now. She did not dismiss 
him, but he knew that he must go 
away. He turned and walked out of 
the room, and the house, without a 
word of farewell, without one back- 
ward glance. This was the end. Her 
words were burning into him, brand- 
ing their marks like irons. They 
would stay written on his shuddering 
mind and he would read them over 
and over through the hours and the 
years which were to come. 
With a numb body he walked 
along the street, and entered his 
office. He did not turn on the lights 
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as he sank down at the desk. Slowly 
his head and shoulders went forward 
and rested on the hard, cold surface’ 


Hard and cold like him, he thought, 


Hour after hour he was alone in the 
night, taking a dark and despairing 
inventory of John Palmer. 

Dawn came into Palmer’s office, 
and then full daylight. Later, he saw 
people pass on their way to church. 
He remembered that it was Thanks. 
giving. He wondered whether those 
people out there were thankful, and 
for what? The first strains of music 
from the service floated to him. 

The door that had stood half open 
was pushed slowly inward but Pal- 
mer still continued to stare indiffer- 
ently through the window. He 
thought he didn’t care who came in 
at that door. But when he saw that 
Ruth Lowell was standing in the 
office, the hurt of a new pain ran 
along his quivering nerves. 

“Is anything the matter, Ruth?” 
he asked, hoarsely. “Do you need 
help?” 

“I came to see whether you needed 
help,” she told him. 

A bar of sunlight that had been 
moving across the room touched his 
head. The girl smiled. Today her 
eyes were violet. Palmer pointed to 
tiny fragments of paper scattered 
around him. 

“There is thirty thousand dollars,” 
he said. “I’ve destroyed all of Blake’s 
obligations, and they are not re- 
corded.” 

“When I came in and saw your 
face,” she smiled, “I knew that you 
had done it!” 

“Blake is free and clear now. Per- 
haps you can save him.” 

“If anyone but Martin Blake can 
save Martin Blake then you have 
done it,” she said, in a gentle voice. 
“John Palmer has saved himself.” 

He looked at her steadily. A light 
began to break in his mind. 

“Ruth!” he cried. “You were try- 
ing to help me! Me! Not Blake!” 

“You have never been able to see 
that until this moment!” 

She came across the little office to 
meet him, laughing, sobbing. The in- 
visible barrier that had always been 
between them dissolved to nothing- 
ness. He gathered her up, shoulder 
high, and the hands he loved so well 
were softly comforting upon his face. 
Again music came into the room. It 
flowed about them like a river of 
peace. John Palmer understood 
Thanksgiving. 
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Mrs. Norris and Mr. Partridge 


WITHIN THE last few months two works of fiction 
by Kathleen Norris have been printed, one a long novel 
called The Venables, the other a serial in Collier’s, 
which will no doubt soon be added to the imposing list 
of volumes Mrs. Norris has put together. 

If this were a question of a Protestant or pagan novel- 
ist there would be no point to what I say. The fact 
that is important is that Mrs. Norris is a Catholic. 

Perhaps I can best illustrate my point by telling of a 
young friend of mine, married for a year or so and the 
mother of a very young son. She has been an avid and 
steady reader of Mrs. Norris through the years. She read 
about five chapters of The Venables and then came to 
me with horror in her eyes, to tell me that had she read 
these chapters before her baby was born she would have 
been wild with fear about having him born, so terrible 
were the descriptions of childbirth in that book. And 
she added that everyone was so dirty in it—the people 
were filthy, the windows in their houses were dirty. 
“And all her people always used to be so clean,” she 
said. “Even if they were poor you felt how clean they 
kept themselves.” 

I read the book. I think it is as terrible as the young 
mother said it was. It comes close to being something 
that Margaret Sanger could use as an example and a 
defense. There are eight children born in it; there is a 
midwife and dirty nursing bottles, a messy mother, and 
a household which seems to be poverty-stricken but 
can’t be, since father makes thirty-six hundred a year. 
In the nineties that was a good salary and it is not so 
bad now. This book is realism trimmed with very green 
grapes of wrath. 

I gave the young mother another book to take away 
the taste of the few chapters she had read, It was a story 
by Bellamy Partridge called Big Family—also eight chil- 
dren, also not a large fortune to keep them. Here too 
the births are chronicled, but so differently, and the pic- 
ture of the mother looking proudly at her eighth child 
and declaring—as she had done about each of the 
others—that it was the most wonderful child she had 
ever seen, lingers happily in the mind. 


Blasphemy Before the Altar 


THE OTHER Norris novel, however, is far worse. 
This is the story of a girl who had a baby and the young 
father would not marry her. In this book there are four 
men. The nice Irish boy who is in the first chapter and 
who, as a stock figure in earlier novels, hitherto has 
come back in the last chapter, just never did show up 
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again and I could hardly blame him. The young 
father’s elderly uncle marries the girl and gives her baby 
a name. This man is in love with a woman who has 
married an artist who, if you please, falls in love with 
our heroine. Meantime, since the heroine is now elegant 
and wears lovely clothes because her husband is rich, 
the real father comes back and wants to marry her. For 
awhile it began to look as though the artist and the 
heroine would just have to stay married to whom they 
were married to, but he got his divorce though she 
hadn't hers. So the artist one day took the heroine into 
old Saint Margaret’s Catholic Church in San Francisco 
and there, kneeling before the altar, they plighted a sort 
of troth to each other, which would have to do until all 
the divorces got accomplished. The book ends with 
them going to get married too, divorce safely in sight. 

Now I do not know the theological definition of blas- 
phemy, and it may not cover this. But somehow for a 
Catholic novelist to use a Catholic church for such a 
scene as this seems to come close to it. 


A Vanishing Charm 


THE WOMAN who wrote Mother and Little Ships, 
those tender books of family life, who was once one of 
the Catholic Book of the Month editors, is going down 
strange paths. I have watched her work for years, from 
the days when her books, even when not about Cath- 
olics, were full of the spirit of Catholicism. A girl and 
a man who were in love, one married, would be freed 
by the death of the third person in the triangle, or a 
marriage would be found invalid or annulled, or a car 
went over a cliff and the person who spoiled the plot 
was gone for keeps. Finally came a story where a divorce 
was accomplished and a remarriage hinted at. Now, in 
this serial, she has gone the whole way. 

And in these later books the charm is vanishing too— 
the ability she had to make people real and true. Now 
she seems to be making her plots fit the continuous 
breaking of marital vows, just as once she avoided this. 

What heroines we have in these two books: a woman 
who moans through whole chapters about having so 
many children, a girl who, still married, plights a spir- 
itual troth before the altar of a Catholic church with a 
divorced man. One is tempted to ask Mrs. Norris: “And 
did they get married at St. Margaret’s, too?” But no 
doubt she would only smile at my ignorance and say— 
“Of course not—they weren’t Catholics.” 

“Just for a handful of silver he left us,” sang Brown- 
ing of a contemporary. I should like to paraphrase it— 
“Just for a handful of huge checks she left us,”—of my 
contemporary. 
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( ne of the major faults of the motion picture in- 
dustry is the infantile over-emphasis placed on the per- 
sonalities who appear before the cameras. Reams of 
publicity turned out every month by the Hollywood 
publicists seem to be dedicated to the proposition that 
ill men are created equal, except screen stars who are 
just a mite better than the average human being in all 
departments. 

if a star knows how to hold a tennis racquet properly 
he is immediately classed with a Tilden; if, as in the 
case of Joan Crawford, an actress can sing three notes 
in a row without going raucously off-key, it is rumored 
via the publicity office that she is preparing for a Metro- 
politan debut; if two stars remain married for more 
than five years, they are triumphantly pointed to as 


brilliant examples of a “real-life romance.” 
rhis publicity mania has been based on the screen 
dogma that a star name is the principal factor in selling 


a picture to the public, and unless those names are con- 
tinually before the movie-goers they will soon lose their 
raction. In many instances this is true, but oftener 
han not it is the intelligent story, the careful direction, 
id the expert photography that contribute most im- 
portantly to the success of the picture. This star-gazing 
titude of the gossip columns and the paid publicists 
has resulted in a distinctly unpleasant and unhealthy 
situation, especially at a time when the world is occu- 


pied with problems of tremendous import. 

Puerile items about Hollywood “romances,” hair- 
color changes, and gushing interviews with rising star- 
‘ets will inevitably react against the industry. The 
screen policy-makers should now be charting a course 


‘or that future day when the world will turn its atten- 
tion to the herculean problems of re-building the 
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foundations of justice, honesty, and real neighborii- 
ness. Motion pictures are bound to play a mighty role 
in that international campaign. To date, the moguls on 
the West Coast have not shown themselves to be overly. 
capable along those lines, having practically sabotaged 
the program for Pan-American good will by careless, 
unnecessary offense to the Latin-American republics, 

An intelligent system of publicizing both pictures 
and players will inevitably produce a more favorable 
reaction from all audience levels here and abroad, 
Moreover, it will ultimately redound to the benefit not 
only of the industry, but of the nation itself. 


BIRTH OF THE BLUES (Paramount) —A cavalcade 
of early jazz trends and orchestras, this musical has been 
designed to attract and please movie-goers of every age 
group. Rarely has such a high degree of genuine enter- 
tainment been achieved in this field, due principally to 
the combination of clean, wholesome humor, a collec. 
tion of superior performances, and a story that is both 
plausible and absorbing. 





Bing Crosby 


° t 
Mary Martin and Brian Donlevy SPPO” + the Blues 


in Paramount's “Birth of 


While the film is based on the development of New 
Orleans’ Basin Street as the cradle of jazz, it has not 
been produced solely for the exponents of swing. A 
pleasant romance is woven into the history of band- 
dom and there is an album of yesteryear’s song hits that 
is a nostalgic treat for those who remember when. “By 
the Light of the Silvery Moon,” “Waiting at the 
Church,” and “Wait Til the Sun Shines Nellie” are only 
a few of the dozen or more old favorites sung by Bing 
Crosby, Mary Martin, and little Carolyn Lee. 
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Crosby is starred, giving his best performance to date, 
but he is forced to share the honors with Carolyn, a 
charming young lady who may yet surpass the popu- 
larity records set by Shirley Temple not so long ago. 
An enjoyable and highly recommended treat for all 
audiences, 


ONE FOOT IN HEAVEN (Warner Bros.) —An adap- 
tation of the best-selling novel by Hartzell Spence, this 
biography of a Methodist minister and the difficulties 
he overcomes in the course of his career can be classed 
as above average adult fare. 

A humanly appealing document of a medical stu- 
dent who is converted by an evangelist and becomes a 
minister, it gains much of its dramatic power from the 
understanding, clear-cut characterizations of Fredric 
March and Martha Scott. Inclined to drag in spots, in- 
terest in the plot is heightened by a conflict between 
the Reverend Spence and the wealthy element of one 
of his congregations. Adults who enjoy the type of film 
abounding in- human touches and passages of senti- 
mental value will find this interesting and worthwhile. 


LOOK WHO’S LAUGHING (RKO) —Fibber McGee 
and Molly, those merry occupants of radio’s most fa- 
mous domicile, Wistful Vista, have been discovered by 
the screen at last. We can only hope that this is but the 
first in a series of pictures, because they bring to the 
screen a sorely needed style of wholesome comedy. They 
are fortunate in having as their co-stars the always wel- 
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come Edgar Bergen and his inimitable friend, Charlie 
McCarthy. As you may imagine, the film is excellent 
entertainment for every member of the family. 


NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH (Paramount) — 
Equally popular with radio and screen audiences, Bob 
Hope scores another success with this lightweight com- 
edy with adult implications. The necessity of telling the 
absolute truth for 24 hours may not seem to be impos- 
sible, but the situations supplied by the script writers 
of this escapist farce do make it rather arduous for the 
star. Hope is at his zany best, which means a sufficient 
amount of laughs to gloss over the moth-eaten portions 
of the story. Paulette Goddard is the leading lady, but 
it is Edward Arnold, Glenn Anders, and Leif Erickson, 
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who supply the necessary strong support. Not compar- 
able to Caught in the Draft for laugh value, it does 
manage to be consistently amusing. 


SUSPICION (RKO) —Alfred Hitchcock, the master of 
sustained suspense, marks down his first American- 
made success with this tense and unusual drama of emo- 
tions, At times it reaches the height of brilliance, at 
others it is merely ordinary film-making, but the im- 
pression that adult audiences will carry away with them 
is that this rotund British director has developed his 
talent for prolonged suspense to the point of artistry. 
He will be in demand for further contributions. 

A wealthy English girl marries a personable ne’er- 
do-well, blind to the fact that he intends to live on the 
bounty of her family. She discovers some time later that 
he has stolen funds and from that point on her sus- 
picions are aroused by his every act, until finally she 
reaches the point where she is convinced he intends to 
murder her. The ending detracts in some measure from 
the general effectiveness of the previous scenes, but the 
intelligent portrayals of Joan Fontaine, Cary Grant, in 
a particularly unsympathetic role, Dame May Whitty 
and Sir Cedric Hardwicke will make you forget what- 
ever story flaws the picture possesses. The morbid na- 
ture of the plot makes it unacceptable as entertainment 
for general audiences, despite its general technical ex- 
cellence and unusual qualities. 
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3” provide musical Bing Crosby 


The “Basin Street Hot ore Mary Martin and 


SKYLARK (Paramount) —The age-old story of the wife 
who must compete with business problems for her hus- 
band’s attention has been dressed up in an expensive 
and eye-filling setting and acted out by a cast of excep- 
tional merit. These factors are the saving graces of the 
situation, for despite the recent vintage of the material, 
(it was one of last season’s Broadway successes) the 
twists and turns of the plot are familiar almost to bore- 
dom. Claudette Colbert continues to be one of the 
screen’s outstanding comediennes and Ray Milland is 
much more than adequate in the principal male role. 


SMILING THRU’ (MGM)-—The golden voice of 
Jeanette MacDonald and the visual beauty supplied by 
an excellent Technicolor production offset the fact that 
this lachrymal romance has been seen in two previous 
screen versions. There is a tendency on the part of all 
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concerned with the production to lapse into a tortoise- 
like pace that all but submerges what value the film 
contains. The frequent vocals by Miss MacDonald are, 
however, excuse enough for any picture’s existence, 
especially for those who admire the best in music. She 
is less successful in the dramatic portions for there is an 
obvious lack of strong direction. Gene Raymond and 
Brian Aherne are co-starred, but their work possesses 
that listless quality so characteristic of their previous 
performances. The production itself is costly, having 
been treated with a lavish hand. While this is not one 
of the outstanding offerings of the year it is worth much 
more than just the passing attention of adults. 


HELLZAPOPPIN (Universal) —When Olsen and John- 
son first gave their potpourri of mirth and melody and 
nonsense a Broadway presentation, it scored an instan- 
taneous hit with playgoers. But that was four years ago 


and in the somewhat intimate confines of a legitimate 
theater. Unfortunately for the stars, the merry-andrew 
quality of their revue has not survived intact the tran- 
sition to the black-and-white screen, and the freshness 


and spontaneity cheered by theater audiences have been 


lost or misplaced in the celluloid reels. Only an occa-— 


sional spark is to be found and those flickers are not 
numerous enough to set the screen on fire with gaiety. 
The sad fact is that the madcap goings-on are more 
boring than buoyant and there is also the added lia- 
bility of Martha Raye, whose antics and grimaces make 
picture-going seem an intolerable job. Not recom- 
mended 


[he theatrical season is in full swing as November 
approaches with an ambitious playbill listing of several 
successful musicals, a revival or two, and some excep- 
tionally fine new dramas. High on the list of the most 
outstanding is Frederick Hazlitt Brennan’s depiction of 
life in England during last year’s “blitz.” He has called 
it THE WOOKEY and the British should be eternally 
grateful to Brennan for it is the most effective and 
appealing propaganda they have received in the the- 
ater since the conflict began. 

[t is the simple, yet compelling, story of an English 
tugboat captain and his family. A cocky, opinionated 
little man, who never tires of criticizing both Churchill 
and the government, he is finally won over when faced 
with the task of defending his home and family. 

The air-raid scene, with its reproductions of the 
noises accompanying an actual London raid is among 


the most effective technical presentations ever seen or 
heard on the stage. There are many who will object to 
its propaganda, and for the record we would like to 
state here that the propaganda content is high. Many 


more will object to the rather unnecessary and cer- 
tainly unfortunate inclusion of the type of humor 
which has its proper setting on a tugboat, perhaps, but 
not in a theater. 

Edmund Gwenn’s performance approaches perfection 
and there is fine work by Norah Howard, Carol Good- 
ner, Heather Angel, and Horace McNally. 


The close association of Eugene O'Neill and the The- 
ater Guild is being continued this season with the pres- 
entation of the author’s popular comedy, AH WILDER- 
NESS, as the first in a series of projected Guild revivals. 


THE ‘fT SIGN 


It has been said that O’Neill was writing in an auto- 
biographical vein when he composed this humorous 
story of the first awakening of young love. It is not hard 
to believe that the passionate young rebel of the play 
might one day become a brilliant, but spiritually 
baffled, playwright. 

A typical American family at the turn of the century 
is depicted, deeply concerned over the radical phil- 
osophy of their son Richard. When a neighbor forbids 
the boy to see his daughter again, Richard, in adoles- 
cent desperation, goes off on a boisterous spree. His 
father steps in at this point and helps him to straighten 
out, somewhat temporarily it is feared, the threads of 
his life. Not an outstanding plot, it depends on the 
characterization and the dialogue for success. 

Harry Carey, the star of many western films, scores a 
tremendous personal hit as the father. This is the role 
originated by George M. Cohan. The inevitable, but 
odious, comparison gives Cohan the edge, but does not 
detract from the sincerity and the effectiveness of 
Carey’s work. Ann Shoemaker, Tom Tully, William 
Prince, and Enid Markey blend their efforts to form a 
splendid group performance. 

There is one particularly objectionable scene which 
has been played up, rather than down as it should have 
been, by Eva Le Gallienne, who directed the proceed- 
ings. This is a perfect example of how an otherwise en- 
joyable evening in the theater can be practically ruined 
by the unnecessary over-emphasis on one brief scene. 
The entire play suffers as a consequence. 

The Theater Guild plan for its revival series is to 
present the plays for four weeks in New York, followed 
by a twenty-four week run in the larger cities through- 
out the country. The list of future offerings includes 
Spencer Tracy in The Devil’s Disciple; Mary Boland as 
Mrs. Malaprop in The Rivals; Raymond Massey in He 
Who Gets Slapped; Charles Laughton, Elsa Lanchester, 
and Eva Le Gallienne in John Gabriel Borkman. 

The plan is an excellent one and should it succeed 
will probably pave the way for future revivals of a more 
varied nature. The list of plays, musical comedies, and 
operettas produced on Broadway during the past twenty 
or thirty years should provide sufficient first-rate ma- 
terial to fill New York’s largest theater for many weeks. 





Edgar Bergen, Charlie, Fibber McGee and Molly 
(Jim and Marian Jordan) in “Look Who’s Laughing” 
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Pomps of the Devil 


What are the pomps of the devil which we renounce 
at our Baptism?—NEW JERSEY. 


The renunciation made in Baptism includes not only 
the person of the devil, but also his works and pomps. 
The latter means the worldly display that makes so 
strong an impression on the mind and tempts the will 
to loosen its attachment to the Christian ideal. Did not 
the devil himself tempt Christ in the desert by showing 
Him “all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of 
them?” The world and its glory may assume many 
different forms: it may mean a good position, political 
advantage, a “brilliant” wedding, and such things. But 
if their acquisition entails the loss of faith or compro- 
mise with one’s conscience, it is succumbing to the 
pomps of the devil. The Chinese regard this word as 
meaning a false face, which is a good explanation. The 
devil uses vain display in order to deceive the unwary 
soul unto its own damnation. 


Simple Explanation of Catholic Faith 


Iam one of those Catholics who practice their faith, 
but who have forgotten the answers. Do you know of 
any pamphlet that gives the answers to questions 
about religion in simple terms? I know about such 
books as “The Question Box” by Father Conway, etc., 
but the average layman is not inclined to extensive 
study.—WASHINGTON, D. C. 


It is rather disconcerting to learn that Father Con- 
way’s Question Box requires too much mental effort 
in order to understand. Truly, it is said, this is the age 
that wants painless education. (We hope that The 
Sign-Post is not too much of a strain on the mind.) 

For a complete list of cheap doctrinal pamphlets, 
we refer you to the catalogues mentioned in the June 
1941 issue of THE SIGN, page 689. 





| « The SIGN-POST is a service of instruction in the Catholic Faith and related matters 


for our subscribers. Letters containing questions should be addressed to The Sign-Post, 
c/o THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. Please give full name and address as a sign of good 
faith. Neither initials nor place of residence will be printed except with the writer’s con- 
sent. @ Questions should be about the faith and history of the Catholic Church and re- 
lated matters. © Questions should be kept separate from other business. @ Questions are 
not answered by personal letter. © Matters of conscience and urgent moral cases should 
be brought to one’s Pastor or Confessor. © Anonymous letters will not be considered. 


There are many booklets and books that treat of 
the fundamentals of the Catholic Faith in simple terms, 
which the uneducated can understand. We mention 
a few titles and authors of the many excellent books 
of simple instruction: Faith of Our Fathers, by Car- 
dinal Gibbons; Catechism for Inquirers, by Father 
Malloy, C. S. P.; I Believe, by Father Hurley, C. S. P.; 
The Catholic Catechism, by Cardinal Gasparri. For 
answers to difficulties and objections, we recommend, 
besides The Question Box, by Father Conway, the two 
volumes of Radio Replies, by Dr. Rumble and Father 
Carty. 


Daughters of Rebecca 


Could you inform me whether the Lodge of Re- 
becca is a society affiliated with Freemasonry, and 
may a woman who joins that lodge be permitted to 
receive the Sacraments?—ME. 


The Lodge, or Daughters, of Rebecca are female 
Odd Fellows. The Rebecca Lodge was instituted by 
Schuyler Colfax of South Bend, Ind., in 1851, in order 
to reconcile wives to the lifelong pledge of secrecy made 
by their husbands, by inducing them to take a similar 
obligation. Though the Daughters of Rebecca in the 
beginning received only the wives and daughters of 
Odd Fellows, the Lodge is now open to “all single white 
women, of good moral character, over eighteen years 
of age,” in addition to wives, widows, and daughters 
of Odd Fellows. 

On August 2, 1907, Most Rev. Diomede Falconio, 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States, declared in a 
letter that “female societies, if these societies are af- 
filiated to societies already nominally condemned by the 
Church, fall under the same condemnation, for they 
form, as it were, a branch of such societies.” The Odd 
Fellows were condemned by name by the Holy Office 
on August 2, 1894. Therefore, no Catholic woman may 
belong to the Daughters or Lodge of Rebecca, accord- 
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ing to this explicit declaration. Nevertheless, a member 
of the Lodge may on certain conditions be allowed to 
remain a passive member with permission of the Apos- 
tolic Delegate or Metropolitan of the Province. One 
condition is that she joined the Lodge in good faith 
before its condemnation. Unless due permission from 
lawful authority has been given for passive member- 
ship, it is forbidden to administer the Sacraments to 
a member, unless she severs connections with the Lodge. 


Nine First Fridays 
Sometime ago in “The Sign-Post,” a writer stated 
that if Good Friday intervened ina series of nine First 
Fridays, it would nullify the continuity, and the com- 
municant must start over again. Another writer stated 


that Pope Pius XI declared that this is not so, and — 


that the communicant could continue, until First 
Fridays were completed, not counting the omission of 
Good Friday, This makes for devastating mental tor- 
ture. I never heard of such a thing before.—Broox- 
LYN, N. Y. 


The “Great Promise” of final repentance and of 
dying in God's favor, made by Our Lord to Saint Mar- 
garet Mary, was attached to the condition that Holy 
Communion be received on nine First Fridays—a 
novena of Communions of reparation. This means nine 
consecutive First Fridays. Hence, if a person is unable 
to receive Communion on nine consecutive First Fri- 
days, even through no fault of his own, e.g., if the First 
Friday coincided with Good Friday (when the Eucharist 
is administered only as Viaticum, not as a Communion 
of devotion), the series of First Fridays is broken, and 
the novena must be begun over again. This is the com- 
mon teaching of theologians who have written on this 
matter. We do not know of any declaration to the 
contrary, alleged to have been made by Pope Pius XI. 

Since it is a question of fulfilling the conditions at- 
tached to a privilege, it is necessary to do so to the 
letter, at least to be on the safe side. (The Nine First 
Fridays, by a Secular Priest, p. 74.) Many devout Cath- 
olics make several novenas of First Fridays during their 
life. They do not lose their spiritual balance, if for 
some reason they must begin their novena over again. 

It is well to remember that there were two devotions 
taught to Saint Margaret Mary by Our Lord: the first 
was the devotion of the First Friday of the month, and 
the second was the novena of First Fridays. Though 
the Great Promise is attached to the second devotion, 
the first—reparation to the Sacred Heart, is also pleas- 
ing to Him and will merit many precious graces. 


Tabernacle Canopy 


(1) What is the rubric governing the texture of the 
tabernacle veil? Is it allowed to use a transparent 
veil of chiffon bolting cloth, georgette, or other sheer 


material? (2) In general, when the rubrics require a ~ 


thing to be veiled, does that mean the thing is to be 
covered up and kept from plain sight?—winniprc, 
CANADA. 


(1) The rubrics require that the entire tabernacle 
be covered with a canopy. In response to an inquiry, 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites (S.R.C. 3035, July 21, 
1855) replied that this canopy may be of silk, cotton, 
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wool, or hemp. We cannot find any explicit prohibition 
of transparent material, so it may probably be used in 
place of non-transparent. The same thing may be said 
of the veil which is hung before the door of the taber. 
nacle, when the tabernacle is so constructed that it 
cannot be covered entirely with a canopy. 

(2) The purpose of the canopy is in one sense to 
keep the tabernacle itself veiled from plain sight. What 
is veiled from sight is often much more revered. A 
tabernacle in its literal and historical sense means a 
tent, and the canopy is most conformable to that mean. 
ing. In another sense, the canopy over the tabernacle 
is intended by the rubrics to indicate the presence of 
the Blessed Sacrament. It is the distinctive mark of the 
Real Presence, more so than the light that burns be. 
fore it. 


Crocheting on Sunday: Workingmen’s In. 
dult: Protestant Luncheon: Men’s Beach 
Attire 


(z) Is it wrong to do crocheting and other fancy 
needle work on Sunday? For me it is recreation and 
during most of the year I have no time to do such 
handwork. (2) Does the workingmen’s dispensation 
from abstinence apply only to those who do heavy 
manual labor? In some parishes it is held that the 
dispensation includes office workers and the like. 
Which is correct? (3) Is it wrong for a Catholic to 
attend a luncheon for the benefit of a Protestant 
church? (4) Cannot something be done through ser- 
mons and other means about the scanty bathing suits 
of men on beaches? Many of the men who offend 
are Catholics for they wear medals about their necks. 
—NUTLEY, N. J. 


(1) Servile work—work requiring bodily rather than 
mental activity—is forbidden on Sundays and holydays 
without a just cause. It is the nature of the work itself 
that determines whether it is allowed or forbidden. 
Artistic work, however, is not forbidden. Such work is 
presumed to be more mental than manual. According 
to Father Davis, S. J., Moral and Pastoral Theology, 
Vol. 11, crocheting is probably artistic. The same may 
be said of other forms of fancy needle work. | 

. (2) The workingmen’s indult was originally asked 
for and granted in favor of those engaged in exhausting 
manual labor. In common usage only such persons were 
called “‘workingmen.” But in recent years the term has 
been given a wider interpretation in relation to the 
indult. It is up to the Ordinary of the diocese to de 
termine the meaning of “workingmen” for his subjects. 
Some of them in their Lenten Regulations use this 
phrase—“working people who cannot easily observe the 
common law of the Church”—or some similar phrase. 
Clerical work could hardly be called manual labor in 
the strict sense, but it could be included under the term 
when qualified as above. In cases of doubt the question 
is usually settled in the worker’s favor. The Church 
does not wish the observance of the laws of fast and 
abstinence to interfere seriously with the proper ful- 
fillment of one’s daily work. 

(3) If the luncheon is known to be held solely 
obtain funds to propagate a Protestant denomination, 
it would be forbidden to a Catholic to attend it. If, 
however, it were held for other purposes than to assist 
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the church, and a Catholic had a good reason for at- 
tending, it could be permitted. In such cases it is recom- 
mended to ask the advice of the local Catholic pastor, 
who is presumed to be the best judge of religious con- 
ditions in his district. 

(4) The proper attire for bathing beaches has ever 
been a thorny one. The style of the present time would 
have shocked the common people of twenty or thirty 
years ago. Scantier clothing is usually accepted after 
the first shock is over. But there is a limit to this thing. 
How to prevent styles going to undue limits is a difficult 
matter. Pope Pius XI and Pope Pius XII have criticized 
current fashions of dress and bathing attire and have 
exhorted parents especially to train their children in 
modesty. Release from the tyranny of fashion—usually 
set by people who have no regard for the Christian 
decencies—can be hoped for only from a system of edu- 
cation that will permeate the minds of the community 
with Christian culture and will instil the moral courage 
to live up to it. 


Religious V ocation 


(1) How does one know if one has a vocation? (2) 
How does one develop it? (3) Would you advise a 
girl to enter the same Order that taught her in 
school? (4) How does one arrange to enter a convent, 
and how old must one be?—CHICAGO, ILL. 


(1) The word “vocation” comes from vocatus—to be 
called. The primary evidence of a vocation to a par- 
ticular state in life is the feeling of being drawn toward 
it. Of course, there are more elements to a religious 
vocation than mere internal attraction. An individual 
who wishes to embrace the religious life must also be 
free from lawful impediments, moved by a right in- 
tention, and fit to bear the burdens that such a life 
imposes. The Canon Law (Canon 538) says that any 
Catholic so qualified can be admitted into the religious 
state. In most cases one cannot be morally sure of hav- 
ing a true vocation until he is put to the test. Every 
religious institute has a postulancy and a novitiate, 
where the novice tests the community and the com- 
munity tests the novice. 

(2) One who feels an attraction to the religious life 
ought to nourish it, for it may well be that the Lord 
is truly calling. He ought to cultivate the spirit of piety 
and devotion, improve his mind, avoid entangling al- 
liances and allurements, examine himself as to the purity 
of his motives, endeavor to maintain good health, and 
fnally consult his spiritual director for detailed and 
personal advice. 

(3) No answer can be given to this question. It de- 
pends on what one’s attraction is. 

(4) When a girl has made up her mind which com- 
munity she wishes to enter, she should write to the 
Mother Superior and make known her desire. The ad- 
dresses of the Superiors of religious institutes are given 
in The Official Catholic Directory; or she could arrange 
for an interview through her spiritual director, or 
through some member of the community. One must 
be at least fifteen years of age before being admitted 
to the novitiate, and must have completed sixteen years 
before taking first (temporary) vows. Perpetual vows 
cannot be taken before one has completed his twenty- 
first year of age. 
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Attempted Marriage Before Minister: Catho- 
lic May Not Be Freemason 


(1) If a Catholic girl and a Protestant man were 
married by a Protestant minister and were afterward 
divorced, could the Catholic girl marry again in the 
Church? (2) A Catholic who joined the Freemasons 
claimed that he can belong to the Order and still 
be a good Catholic and can receive the Sacraments 
at any time. Is this possible?—n. J. 


(1) Since Catholics cannot marry validly unless they 
marry before an authorized priest and at least two wit- 
nesses, it follows that the marriage before the Protestant 
minister is no marriage at all in the eyes of the Church. 
After this attempted marriage has been declared invalid 
by ecclesiastical authority, the Catholic party is free 
to marry in the Church. 

(2) The Church forbids Catholics, under the penalty 
of excommunication, to join the Freemasons and similar 
societies that plot against the Church or the legitimate 
civil authority. It is absurd to say that one can be a 
good Catholic and an active Mason at the same time. 
Freemasonry and the Church are irreconcilable. 


Adultery, Divorce, and Re-Marriage 


A Catholic man who divorced his wife for adultery 
wants to marry a Catholic widow. The widow has 
been told that she could not be married in church 
nor receive Holy Communion. She has always lived 
a good life and feels that she would continue to live 
a good life if she married this man In case of death 
would she be allowed to have a priest?—Nn. N. 


The Catholic Church teaches that once a valid mar- 
riage between two baptized persons has been consum- 
mated death alone can break the bond and allow the 
surviving partner to contract a new marriage. Each 
party takes the other “for better, for worse, for richer, 
for poorer, in sickness and in health, until death do 
us part.” Our Lord taught: “What God hath joined 
together let no man put asunder” (Matt. 19:7.) In case 
of adultery, however, separation, even perpetual, is 
permitted in favor of the innocent partner, the bond 
remaining. “And I say to you that whoever puts away 
his wife, except for immorality, and marries another, 
commits adultery; and he who marries a woman who 
has been put away commits adultery” (Matt. 19:9.) 
This is because the bond of an existing marriage is an 
impediment to the contracting of another valid marriage, 
while both parties live. It would surely be strange for 
a man to obtain a civil divorce from his wife on ac- 
count of an act of adultery, and then enter into a state 
of adultery himself. 

Good Catholics would spurn an offer of marriage 
that entails living in adultery. If such a marriage is at- 
tempted, one ceases to be a good Catholic and forfeits 
the rights and privileges of Catholics in good standing. 
Canon 1240 deprives of ecclesiastical burial “public 
and manifest sinners,” unless they repent before death. 
Catholic priests are glad to assist sinners, especially at 
the last hour, but living in a state of sin is hardly the 
way for good Catholics to merit this grace froin God. 
The woman is being tempted to commit grave sin. She 
should be urged to pray humbly for the grace to over- 
come it. God will surely hear such a prayer. 
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Mass on Shipboard 


Is a Catholic under the obligation to hear Mass 
while on a boat trip? On two occasions friends of 
mine were not able to hear Mass on board a ship, 
though there was a priest on board each time.— 
BOSTON, MASS. 


[he precept obliging the faithful to assist at Mass 
on Sundays and holydays also determines where the 
precept can be satisfied. According to Canon 1249, 
the precept can be fulfilled by assisting at Mass in any 
Catholic Rite, in the open air, in a church, or in a 
public or semi-public oratory, in a cemetery . chapel, 
but not in a private oratory, except by those who enjoy 
an indult. By virtue of the law (Canon 1189) the pre- 
cept can also be fulfilled in the private oratories of 
Cardinals and Bishops. If, therefore, there is a Catholic 
chapel on board a ship and a priest to provide Mass, 
the faithful would be obliged to assist at Mass there. 
Very few ships have such a chapel—a place set aside 
for Mass and having a permanent altar. Some of the 
Italian liners that came to New York had them and 
also permanent chaplains. 

Priests are not allowed by the Church to offer Mass 
at sea unless the Holy See grants them the privilege. 
Their Bishops cannot give them permission. Most priest 
passengers on board a ship cannot be presumed to 
have obtained that special privilege. When the permis- 
sion is obtained, it is usually for the private devotion 
of the priest. Since a priest in this case is not obliged 
to celebrate but is merely privileged to do so, it is up 
to him to use or not use his privilege. If he is seasick, 
or if he fears that the motion of the ship may upset 
the chalice, in all probability he will not offer Mass. 

The fact, therefore, that there is a priest on board 
a ship does not necessarily mean that there ought to 
be a Mass, or that the place where it is celebrated is 
one where the precept can be fulfilled. The priest must 
not only have the required faculty, but also an altar 
stone and the rest. Even though he should celebrate 
at a portable altar in some suitable public place, that 
would not be a public or semi-public oratory, and hence 
not certainly a place where the precept can be satisfied. 
Most Catholics on board, however, would try to be 
present at the Holy Sacrifice. Sunday is the Lord’s Day 
at sea as well as on land and attendance at Mass, even 
though not obligatory in the circumstances is the best 
way to sanctify the day. 


Fourth Degree Touching Third 


His great grandmother and my grandfather were 
brother and sister, which I believe makes us fourth 
cousins. His parents are against our marriage and say 
all kinds of misfortune will be with us if we marry. 
Please advise if it is against the law of the Church 
for us to marry, and if we did would we always have 
misfortune?—N. N. 


You are related to one another in the fourth degree 
touching the third; there is one more degree on his 
side than on yours. Because the impediment of con- 
sanguinity in the indirect line extends only to the third 
degree, and because, when two lines of relationship 
are unequal, there are as many degrees as there are 
generations in the longer line, there is no impediment 


THE ‘f SIGN 
existing between you according to Canon Law (Canons 
1076, 96.) The relationship appears sufficiently remote 
to avoid the dire prophecies made, other conditions 
being favorable. 


Feast of Saint Gemma Galgani 


When was Saint Gemma Galgani canonized; on 


what day do the Passionists celebrate her feast; what : 
rank has the feast with them and at Lucca?—mar: ~ 


GATE, N. J. 


Saint Gemma Galgani was canonized by Pope Pius 
XII on Ascension Day, May 2, 1940. Her feast is cele- 
brated on May 14 by the Passionist Fathers and it has 
the rank of a major double. In Lucca it is celebrated 
as a feast of the first class by the Passionist nuns. 


Lives of Saint Gemma Calani 


Will you kindly tell what lives of Saint Gemma 
Galgani are available?—prs Moings, Ia. 


In book form there are Lives of this recently canon- 
ized saint by Father Germano, C. P. ($2.75), by Father 
Amadeo, C. P. ($3.50), by Bishop Proserpio, S. J. ($2.00), 
by Father Philip, C. P. ($1.25), and by Father Benedict 
Williamson ($1.25). A pamphlet Life by Father Aloysius, 


C. P., is published by THE Sicn for ten cents. Postage is. 


extra for all. 


Saint Mary's Church or Saint Mary Church . 


We frequently see in the secular newspapers the 
following form of address or title: Saint Mary Church, 
Saint Patrick School, Saint Anthony Hospital. Is it 
not more correct and more Catholic to say Saint 
Mary’s Church, etc? When and why was the ’s 
dropped?—sAN ANGELO, TEXAS. 


The common usage, at least among Catholics, is to 
say: Saint Mary’s Church, Saint Patrick’s School, and 
Saint Anthony’s Hospital. These institutions have been 
dedicated to God under the patronage of the Blessed 
Virgin and the Saints, and in a very real manner they 
are the objects of their care. It is not only more Catholic 
but also more natural to use the apostrophe to indicate 
this relationship. In other words, the heavenly patron 
is used as a possessive noun rather than an adjective. 


Books on Philosophy 


Would you kindly recommend some books on 
Scholastic philosophy for a study group of girls about 
twenty years of age, who have not had the opportu- 
nity to obtain a college education.—LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Philosophy covers a very wide field. We recommend 
as a beginning Lessons in Logic by Most Rev. William 
Turner, late Bishop of Buffalo ($1.25.) The following 
titles might also prove helpful for a general survey of 
the field of philosophy: Introductory Philosophy by 
Fr. Dubray ($3.25), and Lessons in Scholastic Philosophy 
by Fr. Shallo, S. J. ($2.50). Father Walter Farrell, O. P., 
has written three volumes of A Companion to the 
Summa, which interpret the thought of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas in modern terms. They are excellent material 
for those who are able to think. ($3.50 each). 
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LETTERS 
NKKY 


Letters should as a rule be 

limited to about 300 words. 

The Editor reserves the 
right of cutting. Opinions expressed herein are the 
writer’s and not necessarily those of the Editor. Intelli- 
gent comment concerning matters having relation to 
Catholic life and thought are welcomed. Communica- 
tions should bear the name and address of writers. 


NATIONAL CatTHo.ic Book WEEK 


fptoR OF THE SIGN: 

The first National Catholic Book Week was inau- 
surated in 1940. The success of the project is confirmed 
by the fact that from November 2 to 8, the second 
National Catholic Book Week will be held under the 
ponsorship of the Catholic Library Association. 

The purpose of this project is to secure for Catholic 
literature its deserved place in the world of letters. 
Members of the Association will discuss their findings 
ad a further impetus will be given, we trust, to this 
very necessary movement. Last year a reading list for 
Catholics, an annotated bibliography, was introduced 
a a source of information on Catholic literature. A 
wpplement this year will bring this publication up to 


the minute. Information will gladly be supplied to 
those who are interested. The work is under the direc- 
tion of Charles L. Higgins, Boston Public Library; 
John M. O’Loughlin, Boston College Library, as Editor 
of Publications; and the undersigned of Boston Public 
Library, as Publicity Director. 
’ Boston, Mass. 


FRANCIS J]. DERMODY 


WANTED: CATHOLIC INTELLECTUAL 
AMBASSADORS 


EpiroR OF THE SIGN: 

I cannot do otherwise but congratulate you on your 
plendid idea of Spiritual Pan-Americanism. That such 
icampaign is necessary needs no proof. If peace and 
good will are the ideals of international relationship, 
shouldn’t they be paramount in nations which came 
lo light at the one time? Much profit will accrue from 
this mutual approach of the Americas. We have much 
io learn from American Catholicism, much to copy in 
ahealthy and national way, much from which to gather 
ispiration and knowledge. 

Your recent editorials have revealed a correct psy- 
thology of approach to this problem. You give evidence 
ofa true humility (always so efficacious in setting aside 
prejudices) by admitting the wrong impression given 
by less noble-minded Americans; you show an apprecia- 
tion, very genuine, for the moral substratum of Latin- 
American countries; you recognize the existence of a 
teligious, Christian undercurrent influencing mind and 
thought in these lands. 

By acknowledging these things, their worth, their 
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importance in the lives of South Americans, you pave 
the way toward a better understanding. Your great ob- 
stacles are (as in St. Xavier’s case with the Portuguese 
merchants), the “imperialistic,” overbearing attitude of 
American business men; the complete disregard for our 
cultural and religious values; the proselytizing en- 
deavors of American Protestant ‘‘missionaries,” and 
their attacks on Catholicism. This creates the impres- 
sion that everything which hails from the North is 
stamped with a Protestant spirit. 

With Spain’s resurrection a fresh wave of Hispanidad 
is sweeping over these countries. No longer is Spain 
spoken of as the tyrant which we drove out in our 
struggle for independence; now she is the Mother 
Country, once again returning to her own basic prin- 
ciples of Catholicism, learning, and chivalry. I mention 
this because the United States is regarded as the off- 
spring of a Protestant culture, unable to give anything 
inspired by Catholicism. It would, moreover, be a seri- 
ous error to show the slightest contempt for things 
Spanish. What I say with regard to Spain and the 
Spanish-speaking countries of South America must be 
affirmed of Portugal and its former colony, Brazil. 

Spain’s outstanding orator has been here—José Maria 
Peman—and his lectures have had wide acceptance. 
Shortly the Archbishop of Salta, one of our northern 
provinces, will celebrate the centenary of “el SENOR 
de los Milgaros” by holding the first Congress on His- 
panity The committee sponsoring it bears the names 
of Argentina’s Catholic intellectual elite. These are 
signs of the times. 


As Senator Dennis Chavez says in America for Oc- 
tober 19, 1940, “It is the American Catholic alone 
who is in a position to understand the Latin American.” 
But you have serious obstacles to combat. I have men- 
tioned “imperialism,” the idea of which is strongly 
linked up with the U.S.A. A still graver charge is the 
corrupting influence of the films. You seem to have had 
a premonition that Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., would make 
a mess of his “good will” embassy. And so he did. I 
send you what our leading religious weekly has pub- 
lished on him. Going outside his sphere, he began lec- 
turing on democracy and eulogizing Rousseau and Vol- 
taire. That knocked all authority from his mission. In 
another copy of Criterio, directed by our foremost soci- 
ologist and lecturer, you will see a sample of the charges 
made against Uncle Sam. 

Unfortunately not half enough is known down here by 
strictly Spanish-speaking peoples of American Cathol- 
icism. They know next to nothing of the Legion of 
Decency, of the Montezuma Seminary erected by your 
bishops, of your Hospitality Houses, of your actual 
help to foreign missions, etc. Why is this? Because Amer- 
icans coming down this way do not enter into contact 
with the real Argentine. 

To my mind, you must imitate the French ecclesias- 
tics in their periodical visits down here. Just at present 
Pierre Charles, S.J., the missiologist, is lecturing at the 
Instituto Superior de Cultura Religiosa; last year it 
was the celebrated internationalist, ex-director of the 
Labor Bureau at Geneva, Ives de la Briere, S.J.; before 
that, Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., and a year earlier 
Jacques and Raissa Maritain. But we have not had any 
Americans of the’ same standard or doing the same 
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work. Here you have an important avenue of approach: 
interesting the highly cultured Catholic groups of our 
country. French stamps their culture, but the knowl- 
edge of English is a common thing among them. Let 
us have a few “intellectual ambassadors,” genuine rep- 
resentatives of our Catholic way of thinking, and your 
splendid project of Pan-Americanism will be well on 
its way. 
Capitan Sarmiento, Argentina PETER RIcHARDs, C.P. 


PHILIPPINE COMMENT 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

May I congratulate THe Sicn on its South Amer- 
ican project. I am glad something more than a_super- 
ficial pouring of American eyewash down South is 


being done now, and by people who are best qualified 
for it. 


Manila, P.I. MANUEL COLAYCO 


Founp ART In PERU 


EpiTor OF THE SIGN: 

I know that from every side you have heard of the 
splendid summer the members of The Sign Seminar 
spent in Peru. I do want to add my word as to what it 
meant to me. 

My interest in Spanish Colonial Art took me to Peru. 
[ found there a wealth of material for anyone who is 
interested in the religious art of that period. Due to the 
ereat generosity of the kind people of Lima I was able 
to become familiar with the finest of the art treasures 
of the Colonial Period. 

One could not be in Lima without becoming aware 
and appreciative of the arts of the pre-Colonial civiliza- 
tions. | had many opportunities to visit the centers of 
pre-Inca and Inca cultures and to become familiar 
with their arts. 

I feel certain The Sign Seminar group laid the cor- 
nerstone for future groups for many years to come. 

Cambridge, Mass. MARGARET BRINE 


““TRIPLETS OF DESTRUCTION” 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

“Hitler, Stalin, and Churchill are triplets of destruc- 
tion,” according to a letter from Father Fox in your 
October issue. 

[ can understand Father Fox disliking the British; 
that is his privilege, and there is no accounting for 
tastes. But when he links Mr. Churchill with Stalin 
and Hitler as completing a triumvirate of destroyers 
equally culpable and equally hateful to American Cath- 
olics (else, why link them at all?) it is surely permis- 
sible to ask the reverend gentleman how Mr. Churchill 
has won this distinction? For, quite certainly, it has not 
been won by anything communicated to the world at 
large through the ordinary channels of information. 
The Catholic archbishops and bishops of England and 
Scotland evidently do not regard Mr. Churchill as a 
limb of Satan. On the contrary, they are wholeheart- 
edly behind him, and so also are the Catholic laity. In 
all Great Britain there is no one so beloved at this mo- 
ment, no one for whose continued preservation people 
pray so fervently. No figure in our own life today, or 





probably in all our history, has attained so supreme ang 
unequivocal a place in the national affection ag ty 
Prime Minister has won in his own country. To Sup. 
pose that all these good people are wrong and Fath 
Fox right is to assume a species of quasi-lunacy on th 
part of the Catholic hierarchy of Great Britain which, 
impossible to conceive. 

Nor do the Continental Europeans seem to 
with Father Fox’s estimate of Britain and her Pring 
Minister. Why should they, when they contrast their 
deplorable plight under the Nazi heel with the free 
dom, the decency, the justice, and the security which 
still maintained in beleaguered Britain? So far, indeed, 
are they from agreeing with Father Fox that they s 
in the brilliant, masterful figure of the British Pring 
Minister a symbol and a promise of their future resw. 
rection. Their hopes, under God, are staked upon Brit. 
ain’s final victory. ’ 

If all these enslaved peoples are really deceived m 
this most vital of all questions, if the Catholic Chur 
in Great Britain is equally deluded, surely it is time to 
Father Fox to undeceive them. Will he oblige? 

New York, N. Y. JouHN Murray 


Mr. DoHERTY’s CONFESSION 


Epiror OF THE SIGN: 
Surely it’s a great thrill to be the recipient of a $1500 
prize as a contestant in one of Father Coughlin’s “So 


cial Justice” contests. That was the news I received 
yesterday. , 
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Today I open the October issue of THE SiGn and 
there, lo and behold, is a story by Edward Doheny 
called “Return to the Fold.” That was a thrill almost 
as great as my hitting second prize in the Royal Oak 
competition. This “Return to the Fold” is enough to 
make any man feel prouder of Father Coughlin and 
his work than he has ever felt before. 

Mr. Doherty’s confession of his return to the Church 
ranks among the greatest of such confessions. I con 
gratulate THE Sicn on such fine discrimination for its 
readers. So far as I am concerned since reading Mr. Do 


herty’s article, THE Sicn has reached a new high-water 
mark, 


Peosta, Iowa (Rev.) Crain C. DruMMy 


DiscoverRInG AN AUTHOR 


Epiror or THE SIGN: 


You'll always find good things in Tue Sicn. Some 
years ago in your pages I ran across a poem without 
head or tail—that is, without title or author’s name. 
It concerned an old violin offered for sale. The bidders 
and auctioneers thought it just a cheap instrument, 
when an old man appeared and, playing on it, proved 
it to be a masterpiece. The moral of the poem was that 
a lot of people are like this, old and apparently useless 
until someone comes along and proves their worth. 

Since I read that poem I took occasion to memorize it 
and have spoken it on different occasions before various 
audiences. Its recitation always gripped the attention 
of my audiences. Invariably some of my listeners want 
a copy. I never knew the title or author’s name until 
recently, when I found both in a school catalog. 

The name of this poem is The Touch of the Masters 
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Hand. It was written by Mrs. Myra Brooks Welch of 
ja Verne, California. The author tells me this poem got 
way from her about seven years ago and it has been 
making the rounds with the “author unknown.” Mrs. 
Welch also tells me that she is having this poem printed 
ina book with about 100 of her other poems which 
the sells for $1.00. Incidentally, this California poetess 
has been “enjoying” arthritis for thirty years and is 
fonfined to her chair. All I want to say is three big cheers 
for Mrs. Welch and her wonderful poem and for THE 
sien’s help in making it known. I'll not only buy a copy 
of the book, but I’ll also put another year’s subscription 
to THE SIGN again when they put out another anony- 
nous contribution like The Touch of the Master's 
Hand. 


Epworth, Iowa (Rev.) WittiAM M. Hous 


MATERIAL FOR CATHOLIC STUDENTS 


foitoR OF THE SIGN: 

I especially like the economic articles you have been 
running by Father Cronin and others, as well as those 
which have treated of education. It’s about time for 
mother rip-snorting article on the necessity of the Cath- 
olic student being in a Catholic college. 

Your book reviews and articles on “what makes best 
sellers,” and your motion picture and play columns are 
very serviceable as guides. 

Ishould hate to be without THe Sicn. Often I assign 
some of the economic articles to be read by my students, 
and I have saved the back issues for the last four or five 
years. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Joseru F. FLUBACHER 


CaTHOLIC NORMAL SCHOOL IN PHILIPPINES 


EpiToR OF ‘THE SIGN: 

We intend to open in June 1942 the first and 
only Catholic Normal School for Girls in this diocese. 
There is a great obstacle that confronts us, however. 
The Government requires complete library equipment 
before it permits any institution to open a course and 
later to have its approval. We need about 3000 books, 
professional and cultural. Life here is hard, and we 
find it difficult to meet the Government’s demand. 

Knowing that you would be willing to help us in this 
work of keeping the knowledge and love of God in the 
hearts of our people, we thought of appealing to the 
readers of THE Sicn for generous assistance. We shall 
appreciate whatever help may be given us—either books 
or money. We shall remember all our benefactors in 
the daily prayers of our Community, and our children 
will also keep this special intention in their daily 
prayers. 

Any amount or any number of books will be wel- 
comed and may be sent either to the Bishop of Nueva 
Segovia for the Normal School of Rosary Academy or 
directly to Rosary Academy. 

The addresses are as follows: 

Sister Bernard du Rosaire, Monsignor S. S. Sancho, 
Rosary Academy, Bishop of Nueva Segovia, 
Vigan, Ilocos Sur, Vigan, Ilocos Sur, 
Philippines. Philippines. 

Philippine Islands SisTER BERNARD DU ROSAIRE 
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Oxup Rosaries FOR MIssIONS 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

In the October issue of Tue SiGn I read the query of 
a party from Caldwell, N. J., asking for the address of 
a community that collected old rosaries and repairs 
them for the missions. Might I say that we organized 
a group of ladies into what we term The Saint Francis 
Mission Guild, with headquarters at 2936 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

We rented a store which we refer to as “The Studio.” 
There the ladies gather every evening. to manufacture 
altar linens, vestments, etc., for the missions. We also 
collect old rosaries, medals, holy pictures, tinfoil and 
magazines, for the same purpose. Whatever can be re- 
paired is sent to the missions. The other items are sold 
and the proceeds used to buy silk, linen, etc., to make 
up the various church items. 

I thought that you might wish to mention this in 
your magazine, which has always interested me very 
much. I hope that you will obtain many new readers. 

(Rev.) ANGELUs Diemer, O.F.M. Cap. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

A group of business girls have been doing mission 
work outside office hours for quite some time and have 
tried to collect for this purpose discarded rosaries— 
broken or whole—prayer books, medals, and such things, 
to help them in carrying on their work. We are not 
banded as an organization or society, but do this. work 
in such time as is available to us. 

If it is at all in accordance with your policy, I would 
appreciate your printing this letter for the information 
of the inquirer of Caldwell, N. J. We shall be glad to 
receive any articles of the above description. 

31 Nassau Street R. C. JUNGE 
New York, N. Y. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


E.A.M., Uniontown, Pa.; J.M.O., Boston, Mass.; 
I.Mc., New York, N.Y.; R.C., Cambridge, Mass.; M.E.S., 
E. McKeesport, Pa.; L.E.F., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


Blessed Virgin, A.F., Corona, L.I., N.Y.; E.D., Cam- 
den, N.J.; H.M.F., Woodhaven, L.I., N.Y.; Our Lady of 
the Miraculous Medal, E.D., Camden, N.J.; Sacred 
Heart, M.J.S., E. McKeesport, Pa.; S.F., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
M.S., Fall River, Mass.; J.H.J., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
C.T.W., Philadelphia, Pa.; St. Joseph, P.F., New York, 
N.Y.; Souls in Purgatory, G. Yonkers, N.Y.; E.E.S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; A.McC., Baltimore, Md.; G.L., Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; J.L.P., New York, N.Y.; M.M.G., Newark, N.J.; 
G.G., Yonkers, N.Y.; St. Anthony, T.D.F., Camden, 
N.J.; St. Gabriel, I.S.D., W. Los Angeles, Calif.; St. Ann, 
A.R.R., Huntington, N.Y.; A.M., Somerville, Mass.; 
M.K., Hudson, N.Y.; N.E.G., Phila., Pa.; A.S., Norwood, 
Ohio; B.C.R., Newark, N.J.; M.W.B., Hicksville, L.L.; 
LB., Brooklyn, N.Y.; M.J.O’C., St. Joseph, Mo. 





CATEGORICA ° 


THE WORLD IN WHICH WE 
LIVE AS SEEN THROUGH 
THE EYES OF OTHERS 





Do You Know Your Money? 
e Since Money sEEMs to be circulating a little more 


freely, we might do well to note the helpful suggestions 
in “Popular Mechanics”: 


Recognition of bad paper money is not difficult if 
you know what to look for. Of first importance is ex- 
amination of the portrait. Use a magnifying glass if 
you desire, but generally it is not necessary. Portraits 
on genuine notes are beautiful examples of engraving. 
No counterfeiter can duplicate their artistic workman- 
ship and perfection because a million dollars’ worth of 
machinery would be required. Also, government en- 
gravers are the best in the world. For this reason the 
fine screen of regular lines which forms the background 
of the portrait on a genuine note usually becomes 
broken and ragged on a counterfeit, or the sparkling 
eyes become dull. The portrait on a good note stands 
forth from a clear, clean background while on a bad 
note it blends into a smudgy background usually too 
light or too dark. 

\nother important thing about the portrait is that 
it distinguishes the note’s denomination. This is to 
checkmate note. raisers who scrape denomination num- 
bers off a small note and substitute higher ones. You 
will never be caught by this if you know what denomi- 
nation is represented by each portrait. 

Now look at the seal. On good notes, the saw-tooth 
points around the circle are identical and sharp at the 
tips. On fake notes they may be irregular or broken. 
The seal with the serial numbers distinguishes the type 
of currency. Federal Reserve Notes are identified by 
green seal and serial numbers, Silver Certificates by 
blue seal and serial numbers, and United States Notes 
by red seal and serial numbers. If colors of seal and 
serial numbers are different, the note is an imitation. 
Numbers on genuine notes are firmly and evenly 
printed. 


Thirst for Knowledge 


e An INEXPENSIVE METHOD of building up a good li- 
brary is described in the following item taken from 
“Scribner's Commentator”: 


The Encyclopedia Britannica has some twenty-four 
volumes in its latest edition. The New York Public 
Library has sixty-five neighborhood branches. It is the 
policy of the Library to shift its assistants around to 
different branches in order to give them variety in their 
training. Recently a newly-shifted assistant in an East 
Side branch noticed that a volume of the Britannica 
was missing from the shelves. This interested her be- 
cause a volume had recently been stolen from the 


branch in which she had been working. She called up 
another branch. Yes, they had had a volume stolen. jhe 
called up twenty other branches. Sure enough, > » 9f 
them reported a missing volume of the Britannica, ¢ h 
volume a different one. Someone had gone leisurely 
from branch to branch until he had assembled a com. 
plete set! 


Radio Amateurs 
e Tar rr isn’t ALWays FUN to be a radio amateur is 


illustrated by the following. By Carl Dreher and Zeh 
Bouck in “Harper's”: 


An amateur in Tampa, Florida, not so long ago was 
asked by a station north of the Mason and Dixon Line 
if he could deliver a message to a passenger aboard the 
Silver Meteor before the train was shuttled to its ulti- 
mate destination, St. Petersburg. The ham said he'd 
try to get away from work the. following afternoon when 
the streamliner pulled in, and ZOT (go ahead and 
transmit) the message. The text—JUST TO RELIEVE YOUR 
MIND NELLIE IS FEELING MUCH BETTER LOVE—seemed Tea- 
sonably urgent, so the ham knocked off at three o'clock 
(losing a half day’s pay) and was on the platform when 
the Meteor snaked its way round Ybor City. He tipped 
a porter to page the addressee, who shortly appeared- 
one of these elderly perennials who occupy the green 
benches of St. Petersburg four months of the year. 
Beaming with smiles, he asked the ham what he owed 
him, and when the amateur said “Nothing,” he tried 
to press a ten-cent tip into his palm. This too the ham 
refused; amateurs are not permitted to accept compen 
sation, direct or indirect, for their services. The old 
gentleman made up for it with his thanks. “I couldn't 
sleep last night,” he said, “worrying about Nellie. My 
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daughter fed her potatoes, which everyone should know 


is indigestible for dogs.” 
Any ham will take a message from you and if it és 


handled through the well-integrated and disciplined J 


network of the Army Amateur Radio System, or the 
reasonably dependable facilities of the American Radio 
Relay League, it will probably get through. However, 
the reliability of the amateur system is not always ona 
par with the instance ot the potato-eating Nellie. There 
is the case of a message sent from Hawaii to a relative 
in Texas, announcing the birth of a baby boy. A retum 
radiogram was dispatched immediately: . 

NOW YOU HAVE WHAT YOU ALWAYS WANTED STOP I Ail 
DELIGHTED 

The reply to this message came by clipper in the 
form of a wrathful demand for explanation. It d 
veloped that one of the receiving operators, unable t 
cope with static, interference, or quality of transmission, 
had written DISGUSTED instead of DELIGHTED. * 
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“A Tall Tale from the Backwoods 


,Avrrep H. Sinks in “The Country Book” claims that 

ical American humor springs directly from our fron- 
is. Among the many yarns he quotes by way of proof 
is thas one: 


just in case you’ve missed the host of talking-horse 
yories that have been going the rounds lately, here's 
he one that started them all: 
A city fellow, leaning against a pasture fence was 
@ieling a little sorry for an old, swaybacked horse rest- 
ing under a tree when the horse looked up at him and 
nto talk. With becoming modesty he told of his 
mst. “You needn’t think I was always a poor farm 
horse,” he said. “Why, in 1927 I won the Kentucky 
Derby!” 
By the time the farmer strolled up the visitor was 
hirly popeyed with amazement. “Say,” he sputtered, 
‘that’s a valuable horse you have there! Why, he—he 
must be worth—” The farmer waved his hand. 
“Shucks, he ain’t worth so much. Did he tell you he 
won the Kentucky Derby?’ Well, he’s just exaggeratin’ 
gain. It ain’t so.” 


The “Modern” Juggernaut 
»Recenty “Automotive Industries” reprinted a letter 
which had appeared originally in r9or in another maga- 
une. We wonder what the good doctor who wrote it 
would think of today’s traffic: 


A painful accident occurred here last Sunday, ‘which 


ame very near a tragedy. As a party of semi-invalids: 


vere returning home from my office, they ‘met one of 
hose hissing, rattling, puffing, smudging, modern Jug- 
gmauts called an automobile, tearing down a steep 
wade at high speed. 

The horse, although driven by a skillful horseman, 
kame at once unmanageable, ran onto a steep bank, 
lumped the occupants into the ditch, then ran, com- 
pletely demolishing the carriage. And it was little short 
fa miracle that they escaped with their lives. 

Any man who will imperil the lives of his fellow 
beings by running an infernal, unmanageable engine 
m our public highways, and that solely for his own 
vlfish, sensuous gratification, is either a fool or a brute. 
lla tool, he should have a guardian placed over him 
once and his dangerous plaything be taken from 
tim; if a brute, he should be treated as one. (Signed) 
Dr. C.A.W. 


Quizzing the Quizzers 

New York City HIGH scHOOL teachers were provoked 
justly it would seem—at some of the general informa- 
ton questions they were called on to answer in an 
“amination. The “New York Times” gives a few: 

The race horse that became the world’s greatest win- 
wt in 1940 was: Man of War, Seabiscuit, Level Best, 
Kalak II, Eight-thirty. 

February, 1940, Joe Louis, in his fight with Arturo 
fodoy, knocked Godoy out in 2 rounds, 7 rounds, 11 
ounds, 15 rounds, 20 rounds. 

The Star of the French film, The Baker’s Wife, is 
€n Gabin, Maurice Chevalier, Will Fyfe, Conrad 
edt, Raimu. 
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A recent collection of verse by Ogden Nash is en- 
titled: No Stone Uniurned, Behind the Lines, All Gaul 
is Divided, The Face is Familiar, Spring Will not Fail. 

Foreign Correspondent was directed by Frank Capra, 
Cecil B. de Mille, Alfred Hitchcock, John Ford, Alex- 
ander Korda. 

The polo player who retired in 1940 after being 
considered the top player in the world for ten: years 
was: Stewart Iglehart, Cecil Smith, Robert L. Gary, Jr., 
Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., Alan Corey. 


Explosive Beauty 


e “THe Cross,” a monthly magazine published by the 
Passionist Fathers of Ireland, publishes the following 
warning to its female readers: 


The cosmetic and beauty preparations which go to 
the manufacture of synthetic charm are expensive. But 
it now appears, according to a B.U.P. message, that they 
are also explosive. A long war predicted by experts will 
lead to a shortage of glamour. Meanwhile, girls, read 
this list and beware: 

Chlorine and bromine, used in the manufacture of 
lipstick, make poison gas; 

Brass tubes for lipstick are now going to make cartridge 
shells; 

Sodium and potassium, used for permanent wave solu- 
tions, are now being commandeered for gunpowder; 

The dye that makes nails so very red is being used for 
high explosives; 

Peroxide, used for bleaching blondes, is now becoming 
rare; 

Nail polishes consist primarily of nitrocellulose, a very 
useful ingredient of many explosives; 

Dyes which produce a wide range of shades are now 
used for camouflage paint for tanks and lorries. 


College Names Make News 


e Tue Recistrar of the Florida State College must 
have spent some time over his list of students to pre- 
pare for Associated Press the following: 


Miss Margaret Melody is listed from St. Petersburg 
and Miss Ruth Wisdom is from Tampa. They are on 
the long list of students which starts with Nadia Abbott 
of Tampa and ends with Marjorie Zipperer of Jack- 
sonville. 

Among the automotive names the two Fords (Harriet 
of Orlando and Lilla of Lakeland) and Kitty Carr, 
West Palm Beach. 

There are six Kings, two Lords, two Knights, and a 
Duke, and although the Registrar has taken a Chance 
(Harriet of Tallahassee) and a Gamble (Ann of Eustis), 
he is hoping for the best on account of Lucille Luckie 
of Tampa. 

There are three Hunters, a Fox, and a Horne for 
the sporting set. 

Two of the three Nell Smiths (Marianna, Jackson- 
ville, and Winter Haven) live in the same dormitory, 
and the same situation exists with the Virginia Smiths 
(Pensacola, Orlando, and Cross City) . 

The Smiths lead the student body in numbers with 
20 girls. There are 16 Williams, 12 Joneses, 11 
Thomases and Millers, 10 Browns and Davises. 











The Red Decade 
By EUGENE LYONS 

The period referred to by Mr. 
Lyons in the title of his book, The 
Red Decade, extended from 1928-30 
to 1938-40. In Russia during this 
time one of the most brutal dictator- 
ships in the history of mankind was 
slaughtering and imprisoning mil- 
lions in establishing its one-man rule 
and in eliminating whatever of com- 
munism and of ideals there had been 
in the Communist uprising. During 
this same period, thousands of Amer- 
ican “intellectuals” and “liberals”’— 
enough to set the tone of American 
thought for.a decade—turned their 
eyes toward the East and saw in what 
was going on in Russia the only hope 
for the future of the human race. 

While Stalin was suppressing in 
blood and tears every principle and 
ideal that is traditionally revered by 
\mericans, his propaganda in Amer- 
ica penetrated with varying degrees 
of success into the labor movement, 
education, the Protestant Churches, 
youth movements, the - theater, 
movies, the arts, publishing, into the 
Federal and. many. ‘local - govern- 
ments, into Congress, the President’s 
Cabinet, and into the White House 
itself. Among those captured by the 
lure of Communist propaganda were 
not merely laborers and poorly paid 
white collar workers; the. spearhead 
of Stalin’s brigade in America was 
made up of educators, social work- 
ers, Protestant clergymen, New Deal 
officials, youth leaders, Social Regis- 
terites, novelists, Hollywood stars, 
script writers and directors, trade 
union leaders, and men and women 
of extraordinary wealth. They varied 
in talent and type from Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt to Gypsy Rose Lee 
of “strip-tease” fame, and from Dr. 
Harry F. Ward, Professor at the 
Union Theological Seminary, to the 
rabble-rousing denouncer of religion 
t a Union Square rally. 

Mr. Lyons tells the story of this 
incredible decade in the language of 


a journalist but with the keenness 
and perspective of a historian. He 
writes with evident gusto—at times 
with restrained hilarity, But even 
Mr. Lyons, for all his familiarity 
with the subject, sometimes seems 
bewildered at the picture of cre- 
dulity and blindness which his pen 
portrays. 

The index to The Red Decade 
provides the reader with a ready 
source of reference to the list of 
Americans who during the past ten 
years. have deserved a who’s who list- 
ing.as;Communists or as fellow trav-~ 
elers, innocents, or. stooges, of the . 
Conimunists.“This book is one of the. 
most: important published in recent, 
years; and no shelf of books treating © 
of ‘Communism in America is com- 


_ plete ‘without it. Bena” « 


Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind. $3.00 


Many Mexicos_. 
By LESLEY BYRD SIMPSON 

Mexico is a baffling country, and 
the title is intended to suggest its 
complexity. Here is a new interpre- 


tation of “the many Mexicos in time, 


in space, 2ad in culture” from var- 
ious points of view—geographical, 
economic, religious, political. Pre- 
vious pictures of the country drawn 
by devoutly statistical economists 
and sociologists are shown up as 
highly unconvincing. It is not a his- 
tory of Mexico that Mr. Simpson 
gives us, but rather a brilliant, clari- 
fying series of discussions on the in- 
stitutions, habits of life and thought, 
the essential elements that make up 
the real Mexico. 

The importance of topography, 
climate, and the discovery of maize, 
the sacred grain of Mexico, is clearly 
brought out in the initial chapters. 
He then discusses Hernan Cortés, 


‘famous fortune-hunting adventurer. 


He takes sharp issue with Prescott 
and names Don Fray Juan de Zumar- 
raga, the first bishop of Mexico, 
among the important builders of the 
nation. 

- We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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Such highly controversial subjecy 
as the dispute between the Churh 
and the Party of the Mexican Reto 
lution andthe Inquisition are tréa 
ed with common sense and fairney, 
The author frankly admits that, 
great deal of romantic nonsense has 
been written about the tortures of 
the Inquisition and avoids 
on the subject either romantically or 
nonsensically. The Friars are given 
due: credit for their excellent work 
in Mexico. 

Many Mexicos is the fruit o 
twelve years of research and study 
of Mexico and its-history. It is oo 


_ cise, penetrating, illuminating. ' 


impossibility of reaching apodicti¢ 
conclusions about such.a com ap et 


country is honestly *admitt 


prophecies are indulged in. Then 
thor ‘concludes: ‘Meanwhile, Méia 
remains a military oligarchy, and th 
Army sucks up a fourth of the ¢ Ge 
ernment’s income. Soldiers are € 
where, and their only conceivah 
function is to hold down thé restle 
populace, afflicted by. hunger 
choked by a prodigious- birth rat 
and ready to follow any impassione 
orator who promises to lead th 
out of the wilderness.” 

CG. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $3.00 


Their Name Is Pius 
By LILLIAN BROWNE-OLF 

Mrs. Lillian Browne-Olf is a co 
vert to Catholicism who as a i 
Catholic wrote in 1939 an exceliet 
popular study of Pope Pius XI unde 
the title Pius XI: Apostle of Peat 
The present volume does not f 
tend to be an exhaustive and sd 


arly treatise on the history of i 


papacy during the last hundred 


fifty years, but it is an excellent pop 


ular account of the papacy’s polidt 
and achievements during that tilt 
The lives of the two great popes 

XIII and Benedict XV are not allo 


gether passed over in the preset 


volume, but the author has 


trated mostly upon the careers of tit 
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November, 1941 


AList of 5,000 CATHOLIC AUTHORS 


Price $1.00 


By John A. FitzGerald, Officer of Public In- 
gruction (France) and Lawrence A. Frank. 
Alphabetically Arranged. 
This book provides libraries, particularly 
their reference departments, with something 
not heretofore on the market. 
Mr. R. W. G. Vail, Librarian, New York State 
Library, Albany, N. Y., says of the book: “I am 
sure that this volume will be of much value to 
. any large historical library, such as ours, and to 
* every theological library in the country. It is the 
most complete list of Catholic authors | have 
ever seen, and | am sure that reference librarians 
\' and catalogers all over the country will find it a 
yaluable aid.” 


\CONTINENTAL PRESS, Ilion, N. Y. 
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popes who bore the name of Pius, 
from Pius-VE.to Pius XI. 

The book is not a séries of dis- 
jointed biographies. There is ‘a unity 
of theme. The author’s thesis is that 
most of the evils which afflict society 
today are either directly or indirectly 
traceable to the infidel philosophy 
spawned upon the world by the cyni- 
cal French Encyclopedists. She dem- 
onstrates that the lives of these 
great popes were for the most part a 
gigantic struggle against the con- 
stantly increasing avalanche of mis- 
ery in the world which had followed 
upon the ever-widening diffusion of 
that false philosophy. 

Mrs. Browne-Olf, however, does 
not confine herself entirely to the 
papacy’s struggle with a slowly cor- 
rupting infidel leaven in society. She 
also traces very clearly and succinctly 
the lines of spiritual development 
and even of reform within the 
Church during the reigns of the five 
chosen popes. 

There is much research and prep- 
aration behind the work, most of it 
carried on in the Vatican Library 
itself. Hence, we can confidently 
recommend it as a reliable handbook 
for the average Catholic or non-Cath- 
olic who desires a true picture of the 
Church’s activity during the last cen- 
tury and a half. 

Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. $3.00 


Amazon Throne. The Story of 


the Braganzas in Brazil 
By BERTITA HARDING 

Here is a romantic royal biography 
and domestic drama of the Braganza 
monarchs who governed Brazil for 
eighty years until the nation pro- 
daimed itself a republic just fifty 
years ago and Pedro II, deposed em- 
peror and third_of the Braganza line, 
died in Paris in 1891 after two years 
of exile. 

It is a racy, vivid book that has 


gathered together the lives, adven- 
tures, families, loves of the three 
Braganza monarchs. Miss Harding 
had an opportunity to study hitherto 
inaccessible and unexpurgated docu- 
ments and she has used her discov- 
eries to give intensity to this first-rate 
fiction. 

The story opens with the flight of 
the Braganzas, Dom Joao and Car- 
lota Joaquina, from Portugal in 1808 
to set up a new empire in Brazil, and 
closes with the reign of their grand- 
son, Dom Pedro II, who became a 
beneficent and efficient ruler of the 
country. This last of the Braganzas 
was fond of traveling. He toured 
Europe; wined and dined all over 
North America; gathered ideas that 
might be beneficially applied, to his 
own country. Impressed with Yankee 
progress, he induced his country to 
spend over two million dollars for 
American produce, machinery, and 
the amazing telephone which \had 
just been invented. 

Although Dom Pedro II ruled 
wisely, the advance of democratic 
ideals doomed the Braganza dynasty, 
and Brazil proclaimed itself a re- 
public.on November 16, 1889. Dom 
Pedro voluntarily left the country 
and died in a lonely hotel room in 
Paris two years later. Thus ended a 
unique experience of monarchy in 
an American nation, and it ended so 
recently that Getulio Vargas was a 
boy of six or seven years when Pedro 
II lost the throne, and there are still 
thousands in Brazil today who were 
well acquainted with the last royal 
ruler in America. 

Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind. $3.50 


This War Is the Passion 
By CARYLL HOUSELANDER 


Out of the war has come a great 
book, a needed book of meditations 
colored by the author’s own experi- 
ences in war-torn England. Catholics 
who are bewildered, all who are be- 
wildered, by this rending of the 
Mystical Body of Christ, should get 
and read Caryll Houselander’s credo 
in redemptive love. For “secretly, in 
the hearts of those who set the 
wounded feet of Christ in the dust 
again, who lift up His hands again, 
showing their red stars to God, wis- 
dom must come, Christ’s seed must 
break; not seen by the world, there 
will be a oneness between nations 
and classes, the beginning of a revo- 
lution of love, a unity that will not 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 

















THE EMANCIPATION 
OF A FREETHINKER 


By HERBERT E. CORY, Ph.D. 


This prominent Catholic and teacher in 
great universities tells the story of his con- 
version without emotion or sentiment, with 
convincing evidence for the existence of God. 
In his searching he met agnosticism and 
atheism in the fields of literature, sociology, 
and physical sciences before he reasoned 
through to the truth. $3.00 


Fulton Sheen writes 
A~DECLARATION 
OF DEPENDENCE 


The moral angles of the war are given .so 
the man in the street can understand them. 
Msgr. Sheen reveals the causes and effects 
of conflict. He places the blame on the 
abandonment of God and Divine Law by 
men and nations. $1.75 


Read of the Trappist life in 


THE MAN WHO GOT 
EVEN WITH GOD 


Put this biography on your must-read list. 
It’s all about the Trappists written by a 
Trappist and is a Catholic best-seller. $2.00 


| TALK WITH JESUS 
By SISTER M. LIMANA, O.P. 


Mass prayers, standard prayers, and others 
in rime for first and second graders. Has 
clear drawings of the movements of the 
priest at Mass. 16 cents 





At your bookstore or direct from 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


211 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Se eee eaeeq: FREE! ennnucuaun: 


Please send me your new quarterly, BE- 
TWEEN THE LINES, which will give me 
information of books, authors, and trends 
of Catholic thought in your publications. 


CITY AND STATE . $1 
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SHEED & WARD'S 
CORNER | 


Father Farrell's COMPANIONS.-are -mark- 
ing an epoch in the substantial communica- 
tion of St, Thomas to a general audience. 
Volume !, THE ARCHITECT OF THE UNI- 
VERSE ($3.50), parallels the pars prima of 
the Summa Theologica and is peculiarly im- 
portant since it discusses the foundations of 
Christian philosophy. Father Farrell's colorful 
style is famous, 

In THIS WAR IS THE PASSION ($2.00), 
Caryl! Houselander shows the people of Eng- 
land how their lives must be transfigured in 
the Passion of Christ. The hurly-burly of ex- 
perience is everywhere bursting through the 
traditional shell of the author's meditations 
and transforming them with actuality and 
original brilliance. The war is only a meta- 
phor; the spirituality is the essential and time- 
less. 

Father Michael A. Lee's NOVENA TO ST. 
THERESA ($1.00) unites common sense and 
adoration, an urbane style with an ear open 
to the demands of boisterous modern parishes. 

Arthur Kuhl in his novel, ROYAL ROAD 
($1.75), and Edward Doherty in his auto- 
biography, GALL AND HONEY ($2.50), are 
alike in their talent for exciting their readers 
and in their tact for showing the dominance 
of Christian belief over the most turbulent 
circumstances, Doherty is a star reporter and 
writer for Liberty: he has been everywhere and 
seen everything. Kuhl's technique is a discov- 
ery: craftsmanship, realism and moderation 
make his book one of the handful of Catholic 
novels that are important as novels. 

Our three children's books should not wait 
until Christmas. SAINTS IN THE SKY ($1.25) 
is the story of St. Catherine of Siena, the 
Papacy's guardian angel, who began her 
sainthood as a child. Frances Margaret Fox's 
LEGENDS OF THE CHRIST CHILD ($1.50) 
is a re-telling of seventeen legends whose 
spiciness, after weathering centuries of oral 
tradition, is now almost unknown. Alma Sav- 
age's SMOOZIE ($1.50) is about an Alaskan 
reindeer fawn, Although her facts have been 
checked by zoologists and a stay in Alaska, 
her real distinction is a flair for narrative, 
very rare in writers for children. All three 
books are charmingly illustrated. 

A philosophical essay on science requires a 
clear head and clear expression. William 
Ager has both; his THE DILEMMA OF 
SCIENCE ($2.00) is impartial,. sympathetic, 
and scholarly. You reach the complex heart of 
science so easily that you are left searching 
for the dilemma. 


ae SHEED & WARD 
63 Fifth Avenue 
New York 





.be imposed on men from above, but 
will begin inside like a seed and 
grow. We can pray with trust for the 
descent of the Dove, for the return 
of the Paraclete, for Him to come 
back, the warm Wisdom God, as the 
bird comes back from the sun to the 
very tree and the very nest she had 
last. year, and if she finds it rifled, 
builds it again in the same place.” 
Sheed & Ward, New York. $2.00 


Tally-ho! Yankee in a 
Spitfire 
By ARTHUR GERALD DONAHUE 


In businesslike manner, a Minne- 
sota farm boy, born just prior to 
World War I, tells of his experiences 
as a pilot in the Royal Air Force in 
the present conflict. The heroics of 
the Battle of Britain are written 
down while the author explains the 
feel of his sky monsters performing 
a small part in fighting the “ban- 
dits,” as enemy planes are called. As 
one gallops through the story of this 
American’s experiences, one senses 
the author’s awe in sitting in the 
cockpit of a Supermarine Spitfire 
capable of flying four times faster 
than any plane he had handled in 
the United States. 

Up goes the interceptor patrol, 
controlled by radio as it flies to meet 
the “bandits.” Our pilot gets down 
to specific facts which supplement 
the mass of generalizations common 
to the broad picture of air conflict 
over the channel. Remember then: 
“The pilot. who can resist blackout 
best is the one who can maneuver 
fastest at speeds much above 200.” 
The enemy is sighted; turn on the 
electric gunsight. An orange light is 
projected “in the image of a ma- 
chine-gun sight upon a glass in the 


-middle of the windshield.” Before 


taking off, the opening in the sight 
is. adjusted to the wingspan of the 
enemy planes expected in combat. 

That is the story of Tally-ho! 
Yankee in a Spitfire. The author is 
not looking for hero worship, and 
his air battles seem almost ordinary, 
when covered in his terse style. There 
is too the bailing out of a blazing 
plane, relaxation of a tense nature 


_ina hospital, leave at home in Minn- 


esota and_a return to the wars. The 
book’s informal style is pleasant and 
the account a fine addition to the 
story of the Battle of Britain, 1940. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. $2.50 

Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 
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THE CHRISTIAN FARMER 


Subscribe now for the only 
Farm monthly of its kind in 
the English language. Real 
farm facts, with the Catholic 
angle on all important rural 
developments. 

75 cents per year 
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William Allen White, the 


Man from Emporia 
By EVERETT RICH 

There are some who regret that 
William Allen White has not been 
a more decisive man at certain cru- 
cial times; there are others who can- 
not condone the fact that a charm- 
ing country editor has often forsaken 
his allotted role to write of interna- 
tional politics. To both classes of 
critics Mr, Everett Rich has admir- 
ably explained the man. 

In this study of White we follow 
the evolution of a small town editor 
through extracts of his writings. We 
watch the spokesman of sturdy and 
independent pioneer farmers emerge 
as the admirer and familiar of the 
Republican stalwarts who from Mc- 
Kinley to Willkie were the defend- 
ers of invested capital. We see how 
like a tumblebug he hopped from 
the old Party to the exuberant pro- 
gressivism of Theodore Roosevelt. 
We note how again he swung back 
into the lush pasturage of Republican 
conservatism after tasting of Wilson's 
ideal world-scheme. 

White has been a typical “hundred 
per cent American” who occasionally 
has donned the gaudy garb of liber- 
alism though the neighbors pointed 
at him. But one may be sure that re- 
gardless of his exterior he was ever 
encased in the old-fashioned long 
underwear of ‘conservatism. 

His steady instincts made him shy 
from the liberalism of Alfred Smith 
in ’28, where from a distance he 
cried, “Naughty!” because of Smith's 
attitude toward the liquor question. 
And yet the same critic had earlier 
in the decade smitten the Ku Klux 
Klan to its knees. 

This is a probing, illustrative study 
of White, the adviser of national big- 
shots, and the sage of bucolic buck- 
shots. 

Farrar & Rinehart, New York. $3.00 
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The Timeless Land 
By ELEANOR DARK 

Spanish explorers intended Aus- 
tralia to mean the Southern Land 
of the Holy Spirit. This novel de- 
cribes the concentration camp begin- 
nings of this vast Island continent. 
In its pages sons and daughters of 
desperation become hideously alive 
in their desperations. Leadership 
groans before the mysteries and grap- 
ples with the seeming futility of 
founding a colony with scurvy dere- 
licts and only faintly co-operative na- 
wre. And brilliantly lighted and 
shaded is the picture of conflicting 
cultures, the wise simplicity of abo- 


- riginal culture and the confusing and 


too frequently contradicting culture 
of the white magicians who drifted 
in to invade the native’s land in 
boats which were more substantial 
than dreams. 

The Timeless Land is no mere 
imaginative spin of fantasy. The 
body and soul of it is solidly authen- 
ticated by records. It is obvious that 
there has been painstaking and sym- 
pathetic study of the customs and 
habits of the aboriginal. He stands 
out not as the idiot he is popularly 
supposed to be but as the creature 
he actually is, a creature of sharply 
sensitized appreciations and deli- 
cately wise knowings of every mood 
and movement of nature. 

This brilliant novel is packed with 
too many unforgettable incidents 
and too many magnificently alive 
characters for mention in the brief 
spaces of a review. But be it said 
that the authoress from the Blue 
Mountains between Sydney and Mel- 
bourne has taken the years between 
1770 and 1791 in the history of her 
Austral Land and in a masterpiece 
of historical recreation and has given 
them flesh and blood and life. 

The Macmillan Co., New York. $2.75 


Finland Reveals Her Secret 


Documents 
Official Blue-White Book of Finland 
“Soviet Ambassador Ivan Maisky 
declared today Russia is in agree- 
ment with fundamental principles 
of 8-point Roosevelt-Churchill peace 
aims and said she would defend the 
tight of every nation to independ: 
ence, territorial integrity, and the 
social order and form of government 
of its own choice. . . .” So ran a 


press release from London, Septem- 
ber 24 last. 














A MASTERPIECE A MONTH 
TO FORM A CATHOLIC MIND 


A New Series of Catholic Masterpieces, Chosen 
from Among Great Catholic Books, Ancient and 
Modern, Each Prefaced by a Detailed Study-Guide 


. -__ \75¢ each in paper bindin 
Single Copies }s1 cach in cloth binding 


Subscription to the MASTERPIECE A MONTH CLUB 


(giving members 8 books) 
$5 for paper-bound books 


SELECTIONS FOR THE FIRST YEAR 


TO BE PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH FROM 


OCTOBER 1941 TO MAY 1942, INCLUSIVE 


Special Note: This list has been chosen with the help of several hundred 
leading Catholic educators throughout the United States. Each book 
has been carefully selected and the order in which they will appear 
has been worked out to provide an integrated eight months of study. 


WHOM DO YOU SAY—? by J. P. Arendzen, D.D.—to be published 
October Ist 


Makes the Theology of the Incarnation—Who Christ Is, What Christ Is—compre- 
hensible and luminous to the layman. 


CALLISTA by John Henry Newman—to be published November Ist 


A novel showing the reality of Christian life, and the relations between Christians 
and pagans up to and in the year 250 A.D. 


SURVIVALS AND NEW ARRIVALS by Hilaire Belloc—to be published 
December Ist 
Does for our own century what Newman's Callista does for the third. 


CHRIST IN THE CHURCH by Robert Hugh Benson 


Thirty years after it was written, Monsignor Benson's book on the Mystical Body 
is seen as standing head and shoulders above all else he wrote. 


THE DESERT FATHERS compiled by Helen Waddell 


Translations of the choicest of the Fourth Century writings—e.g., St. Jerome's 
Life of St. Paul the Hermit, Rufinus' History of the Monks of pt, James the 
Deacon's Life of St. Pelagia, etc.—on the Hermits, showing why they fled from the 
world and what their flight did for the world. 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH THE WORLD? by G. K. Chesterton 


Profound and brilliant thinking on the nature of the Family. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE 


St. Augustine stands at the end of the ancient Church and the beginning of the 
Medieval. 


A NEW ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH CATHOLIC POETRY, FROM THE 


EARLIEST TIMES, compiled by F. J. Sheed. 


Not to hear the Catholic poet is to miss some of the most illuminating Catholic 
comment on life. 


SHEED & WARD 


63 Fifth Avenue 
or your bookseller 
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If ever a direct lie was given to a 
government’s official pronounce- 
ment, it was given to Russia by the 
almost simultaneous release of this 
Official Blue-White Book of Finland 
on Soviet Policy, March 1940-June 
1941. To read this book is to make 
one’s blood boil at man’s present 
subtle “inhumanity to man.” 

The book is a clear, calm, care- 
fully reasoned discussion of the fiasco 
which will be known to posterity as 
“The Treaty of Peace between the 
Republic of Finland and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics of 
March 13, 1940.” 

By these official documents the 
Government of Finland proclaims to 
the world in the black and white of 
cold facts that its constant desire 
since. World War I has been for 
peace. and freedom. The Peace 
Treaty of March 13, 1940 and the 
subsequent chicanery, schemings, 
maneuverings and downright du- 
plicity of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics have made a mockery 
of that very laudable Finnish ambi- 
tion. 

‘The Government of defenseless 
Finland had the further desire in 
publishing these documents to ac- 
quaint her American friends, so far 


separated from her, with the true 
facts in her present predicament, that 
thus they might not be easily fooled 
by the Russian cunning and deceit 
so well disguised in the dispatch 
quoted above. So important was this 
object in her eyes that every word of 
the book was radioed from Helsinki 
to the United States. 

Wilfred Funk, Inc., New York. $1.00 


Whom Do You Say? 
By J. P. ARENDZEN 

History hinges on the birth of 
Christ. His Incarnation is a fact and 
a dogma which has cleaved the 
world into camps of belief and 
unbelief. It is not a topic to be 
discussed today and forgotten to- 
morrow. Each generation and each 
individual who is given an oppor- 


‘tunity to hear of Christ faces both 


the fact and the dogma. 

Standing out as a clear-cut pre- 
sentation of this fundamental mys- 
tery of our Faith is this volume, now 
offered in a new edition. Here is a 
treatment of dogma that is not dry 
discussion. What the Incarnation is 
in itself, and what the Church 
knows about it, are stated plainly 
and in copious detail. 

Special interest attaches to the 
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book as the first in the new series 
of “A Masterpiece a Month.” Faced 
with repeated requests not only for 
reading lists but for help in gather. 
ing full value from recommended 
books, the publishers conceived this 
series to help form the Catholic 
mind. The plan can well develop 
into a very important feature in 
Catholic intellectual life for indi. 
viduals, college and high school 
groups, and study clubs. The tutori- 
al guidance offered in the first book 
of the series will be forthcoming 
for the other volumes. Members of 
“A Masterpiece a Month Club” will 
be supplied with a book for eight 
months for $6.50, cloth-bound- 
$5.00, paper-bound. 


Sheed & Ward, New York. $1.00 


Marriage and the Family 


By JACQUES LECLERCQ 
Translated by Thomas R. Hanley 
Marriage, the most fundamental 


of all human institutions, is the ob- 
ject of. attack from many sides and 
in many ways. If the family is de- 
stroyed, civilization is doomed. 
Hence, it is necessary to stress the 
nature and the importance of the 
family for the good of society and 
of the individual as well. 
Marriage and the Family is pri- 
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Last year hundreds of people subscribed to THE SIGN as a Christmas gift for 

their friends. Renewals of these are due. We are sure that such renewals will 
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* of the special offer of three one-year subscriptions for $5.00 
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marily a study in social philosophy, 
not sociology, though the latter finds 
an application in it. It affords a 
comprehensive view of the family; 
it singles out the many attacks being 
made upon it and refutes them. 

The author is Professor of Ethics 
at the University of Louvain and 
the translator is Instructor in Po- 
litical Philosophy in Saint Martin’s 
College, Lacey, Wash. The book is 
divided into seven chapters, in the 
following order: The Principles and 
Social Importance of the Family; 
The Nature and Conditions of Mar- 
riage; Chastity, Guardian Virtue of 
the Family; Free Love Ethics; The 
Birth Rate and Birth Control; Wo- 
man in the Family and Society; The 
Child in the Family and in Society. 

The survey is universal and the 
discussion thorough and convincing. 
The book is not a theological treat- 
ise, nor does it deal specifically with 
the Catholic Church, except insofar 
as theology and the Church are in- 
dispensable aids to human reason. 
The ground on which the author 
takes his stand is the natural law, 
which binds all men irrespective of 
religious belief or lack of it. This is 
a position that is being abandoned 
along several lines in ethical con- 
duct, but most dangerously ‘so in 
reference to the family. ‘This compre- 
hensive study sheds abundant light 
on the sorry state of family life today 
and emphasizes that its salvation 
must first of all be secured by a re- 
turn to the principles of the natural 
moral law. 

Father Hanley, O. S. B., has done 
his job well and moreover made the 
study more interesting to American 
readers by the addition of notes that 
pertain to conditions in this country. 
Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., New York. $4.50 


The Men Around Churchill 
By RENE KRAUS 

Written for popular American 
consumption, this propaganda study 
contains fourteen short biographical 
sketches of the key men conducting 
the war for England. These 
Churchill aides-de-camp present a 
motley kaleidoscopic picture that 
lacks composition of place and unity 
of design. But they have been re- 
generated, they have been spiritual- 
ied, and the metamorphosis has 
resulted by reason of the common 
necessity. The righteousness of their 
cause—so beclouded and undefined a 
lew short years ago—has united them, 
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NOW—A COOPERATIVE BOOK-A-MONTH CLUB! 


Beginning our second year. A brand new book each month, immediately upon pub- 
lication—Clothbound First Editions, No Reprints, Retail Value $16. Doctrine, Devotion, 
Biography, Novels, Philosophy, Socio-economic topics, etc. Famous Authors—Bishop 
Swint, Msgr. Wynhoven, Hugh F. Blunt, Inez Specking, Grace Keon, H. J. Heagney, 
Francis P. Donnelly, S.J., Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S., Thomas E. Wiley, Joseph F. Thorn- 


Entire cost for one year, prepaid—12 books—only $8.00 
(or $9 in 3 monthly installments; outside U.S. $10 prepaid) 
THE GREATEST CATHOLIC BOOK BARGAIN IN AMERICA! 
Join today—Don’t delay! For further details write to Dept. A 


OZONE PARK, NEW YORK 









































An Important New Publication 





A Study in Social Philosophy 
By Dr. Jacques Leclercq 
Translated from the French by the 
REV. THOMAS R. HANLEY, O.S.B., Ph.D. 


students in Catholic colleges and especially in non-Catholic 


of moral anarchy. 


Octavo Cloth Binding 


14 BARCLAY STREET 
NEW YORK 





MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


Professor of Ethics at St. Martin’s College, Lacey, Wash. 


This work is a rational exposition and defense of the conception of marriage 
and the family traditional in Christian society. It handles in a broad and positive 
fashion the biological, psychological and moral foundations of the family; ster- 
ilization, monogamy and polygamous unions, divorce; chastity and its problems; 
manifestations and distastrous effects of free love ethics; the normal-sized family, 
eugenics, birth control; the nature, dignity of woman and her place in the family 
and in society; the child’s place, needs and rights in the family and in society. 


It is admirably adapted to fill the long-felt needs of the clergy, educated laity, 
also find favor in those non-Catholic circles that have not yet completely suc- 


cumbed to contemporary onslaughts upon the common western values and ideals 
of marriage and family life. And it should give reason to pause to the exponents 


FREDERICK PUSTET CO., Inc. 






universities. It will 


$4.50 Postpaid 
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HOME NECESSITY 
\\ hen the priest calls upon some one who is 


ill in your home, it is important that you have 
the following ready:—A crucifix, bottle of holy 
water, cotton, a spoon, napkin, two metal plates, 
two wax candles and holders. 


The home sick call set No. XI, as illustrated, 
contains all these necessities including a bottle 
for the holy water, packed in a box, size 7% 
by 7% by 1% inches. When ordering, advise 
whether you prefer ivory or walnut finish. The 
price complete, $1.95 postpaid. Do not send 
cash but postal or express money order. D. B. 
Hansen and Sons, 23 N. Franklin St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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Wh heavy ley gts 
$2.50 sterling chain 


for men, 
$1.50. 
Ideal gifts for 
boys in service 


St. Christopher Auto Pins, 25¢ and 50¢. B 
$1.75. Religious Bracelets, 25 


MADONNA AND CHILD PICTURE 


“LIGHT OF THE WORLD” 
Beautiful Colored, in 8” x 10” Metal Frame 
. Hangs or Stands, Velvet Back, $2.50 C. B. Chambers 
Prices Subject to Change Without Notice All articles sent postpaid ainsi oer. 
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My Sunday Missal 
1.00 
Prayer Books, 65¢, 
$1.00 
Sterling Silver Roce $s 
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THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 


—Catholic Booksellers— 
Westminster, Md., and 826 Nowten St., Breekiand, D. C. 


Catholic and Secular Books of All Publishers 
Promptly Supplied. Best Library Discounts to All 
Catholic Institutions. Secondhand Catholic Books 
Bought and Sold. Catholic Libraries Purchased 
for Cash. Catalogs issued monthly to Reverend 
Clergy and Religious. 





LOCATED CLOSE 
TO THE 


CATHOLIC CHURCH 


The Runnymede Hotel, located on 
beautiful Park Place, free from the 
noise of traffic, is within § easy 
walking distance of the Catholic 
Church. 

Here, at this lovely hotel, you 
will find sunny rooms, an enclosed 
Solarium and open Sun Deck, over- 
looking the Boardwalk and Ocean, 
good food properly prepared and 
a cordial personnel that anticipates 
your desires. 


For Moderate Rates and 
Illustrated Folder Write 
EVERETT J. HIGBEE, Manager 


Reongpeih 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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VOCATIONtothe 

Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 
God. 


One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 


Prayer for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother, will lead 
to a decision. 


Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provineial, C. P. 


5700 No. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago, I. 























WHAT'S WRONG WITH AMERICA? 


If we were to answer that all-important ques- 
tion conscientiously, there would be few who 
would not, though in their own small way, 
feel as FULTON SHEEN, that much of the 
trouble lies within the borders of our own 
America. He has put his pen on the very 
touchstone of the disease that is gnawing at 
our vitals. He makes us realize that there is 
not only the Fifth Columnists to fear, but an 
even greater enemy—the Four Columns. He 
analyzes the Four with a God-given keenness 
in his recent book For God and Country. $1.00 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


2 Barclay Street New York, N. Y. 











and fitted them into one piece, much 
like a crazy quilt. So long as Eng- 
land was not directly affected, no 
action was taken. But now, “sitz- 
krieging” English Ministers have 
been forced into action by the Ger- 
man “blitz.” 

There is contained in the story 
some muddled thinking and strained 
logic, but the book is not intended 
for the student. It will, in places, 
leave the scholar bewildered and in- 
tellectually shocked. To declare that 
“Versailles was the mildest and 
weakest peace that victors have ever 
imposed on the vanquished” is to 
make a travesty of history. To pro- 
pose that “. . . the tragedy of Eu- 
rope’s neutrals and little nations is 
entirely self-caused, since they pre- 
ferred to lie low and be devoured 
piecemeal,” is to whitewash the Eng- 
lish conscience. 

It appears, then, that the author 
has overshot the mark. Even the 
most unenlightened knows that the 
English leaders are not saints. Even 
the most unenlightened knows that 
English diplomacy had assumed the 
mask of Janus. Either the facts speak 
for themselves or they do not. Either 
the men depicted are “great,” or 
they are not. And if they are “not 
great,” then they cannot be “great 
examples.” 

For the most part the story is 
readable, although padded and dry 
in spots. The most attractive chapter 
deals with Sir Archibald Wavell, the 
General of the Desert, 

J.-B. Lippincott Company, New York. $3.00 


number of people believe that the 
future economic system will follow 
the pattern of the Co-operative 
Movement. The Co-operative Move. 
ment, if built upon and guided by 
Christian principles, can be endorsed 
by peoples of all creeds and nations. 

Fortunately for the Co-operative 
Movement, it has many leaders who 
are truly Christian. And these leaders 
have authored many books on Co- 
operation. Outstanding among the 
champions of the Co-operative Move- 
ment is the Rev. Dr. Edgar Schmied- 
eler, O.S.B.,. veteran Catholic farm 
leader. In this volume on Co-opera- 
tion, Father Schmiedeler contrasts 
the virtues of co-operation with the 
evils of Modern Capitalism and other 
isms. Concisely does the author ex- 
plain the methods of Co-operation. 
Clearly does he picture the benefits 
accruing to the people from pro 
ducer, marketing, consumer, service, 
and credit co-ops. Likewise, Father 
Schmiedeler points out the inter 
est which both Churchmen and Gov- 
ernment officials have taken in the 
Co-operative Movement. 

Co-operation, A Christian Mode of 
Industry, contains a wealth of prac 
tical information. It is highly recom- 
mended not only for the general 
public, but also as a textbook for 
schools. 


Catholic Literary Guild, Ozone Park, New York. 
$1.50 


The Sun Shall Greet Them 
By DAVID RAME 
This is one more among the ever 


-increasing war tales. It is essentially 


Co-operation, A Christian 

Mode of Industry 

By EDGAR SCHMIEDELER, 0.5.B., Ph.D. 
Modern Capitalism is dying. It 

is digging its own grave before our 

very eyes. A new social and economic 

order is in the making. A growing 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 


the story of the evacuation of Dun- 
kirk by the British during those 
three eventful days of last year. The 
author himself took part in that 
stupendous crisis, and this gives to 
ithe book a biographical impact and 
spontancity which lifts it somewhat 
above the merely fictional. 
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NAZARETH, KY. 
128TH YEAR 

Students f ighteen states. Healthful climate. 
nexcelled environment. Out - prordiwgy ed 
perior scholastic training. Cultured home life. 
Address Dean, Box A, 
- NAZARETH COLLEGE & ACADEMY, 
’ NAZARETH, KY. 





COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABETH 


A Catholic College for Women, on the ap- 
proved list of the Association of American Uni- 
versities. Modern residence halls. Regular arts 
courses, pre- -medical, secretarial, teacher train- 
ing, music, home economics, science. Degrees— 

.A., B.S. in Commerce, and B.S. in Home 
Economics. 

For Catalogue, address the Dean 
Convent station, New Jersey 
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College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 


Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 














COLLEGE of MOUNT ST. VINCENT 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
REGIONAL AND STATE ACCREDITMENT OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 
TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
Ninety-six acres bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station, New York City 


For particulars address Registrar 











MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


EFFecTIVE college preparation under 
Brothers of the Christian School. 
classes. Well-equipped buildings on 167- 
acre Long Island estate. Pool and ocean 
swimming. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T.C, 
Junior Dept., 53rd year. Moderate rate, 
Catalog. 








Young ladies who wish to devote 
their lives and talents to the 
sick and unfortunate as Sisters 
of St. Benedict, may write to: 


MOTHER SUPERIOR, 0O.S.B. 


St. Vincent Hospital 


Sioux City Iowa 
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ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
Brentwood, Long Island New York 
Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
School Departments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive 
Grounds, Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 
Skating Rink. 
Address Directress 











Ubnsasttedl Methods 
of (3 


“It must never be forgotten that 
the subject of Christian education 
is man whole and entire, soul united 
to body in unity of nature, with all 
his faculties natural and _super- 
natural, such as right reason and 
revelation show him to be; man, 
therefore, fallen from his original 
estate, but redeemed by Christ and 
restored to the supernatural condi- 
tion of adopted son of God. 

Hence every form of pedagogic 
naturalism which in any way ex- 
cludes or weakens supernatural 
Christian formation in the teaching 
of youth is false. Every method of 
education founded, wholly or in 
part, on the denial or forgetfulness 
of original sin and of grace, and re- 
lying on the sole powers of human 
nature, is unsound 

POPE PIUS 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 

Conducted by the Re’ 2 the Society of the 

Holy Child Jesus. A e for Catholic Women. 

Incorporated under the laws “er the State of Pennsyi- 

vania with power — Degrees 

and ters. Jun’ abroad. For 

non-resident students. yoepituated eleven * = 

Philadelphia on the Main Line of the P. 
Address aster 
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SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 
Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 











The hero of the story is Brandon, 
a young dreamer, who is despairing 
of England’s future but who _ be- 
comes heroically practical during 
the emergency at Dunkirk, largely 
through the inspiration and. prod- 
ding of Frayle, his sweetheart. He 
joins the large army of smaller-craft 
owners who helped so efficiently in 
that colossal undertaking and thus 
finds his soul and a newborn hope 
for the victory of the English. 

The horrors of war are vividly 
portrayed in the scenic descriptions 
of Dunkirk harbor as a vast inferno 
while the British Navy and civilians 
of Brandon’s heroic stamp enter to 
take off the soldiery. Mr. Rame has 
done some fine brushwork in paint- 
ing this picture. 

The novel as a whole is obviously 


a glorification of the escape of the 
English from the debacle in France. 
In quasi-mystical fashion, Brandon is 
made into a sort of personification 
of the English nation which had 
been gripped by an almost fatal 
lethargy until the incident of Dun- 
kirk awakened them. 

Mr. Rame has a facile pen, and 
although he inclines to the ara- 
besques and curlicues of thought at 
times, he has written a novel of dis- 
tinction and merit. 

The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50 


My Friend Flicka 
By MARY O’HARA 
Because it is a story about a horse, 
adults may imagine that this new 
novel by Mary O’Hara is juvenile 
reading. But it is a robust and ma- 
ture production for any reader who 
We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


is interested in horses and the West. 

In the roster of equine literature 
it will stand as a creditable and 
interesting study of the affection of 
a young boy for his “friend” Flicka, 
which is the name he gave to the 
horse he loved. Ken, the son of Rob 
McLaughlin, retired army officer, is 
the hero of this fascinating novel. 
The story moves about in the beau- 
tiful prairie country of the West, on 
a large Wyoming horse ranch. The 
plot is beguiling, the characters are 
finely drawn, and the author has 
enriched the story with some superb 
and colorful brushwork in painting 
the scenic beauties of the West. 

The book is highly recommended 
for the average reader, but it con- 
tains some vivid details which render 
it prohibitive for the very young. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, New York. $2.50. 





conversion of the millions of 
pagan souls in the Passionist Mis- Holy Hour 
sions in Hunan, China, and to Spiritual Communions 


correspondence relating to the 


LCUNFRATERNITY 


of the Most Holy Cross and Passion 
0, Sacred Face! 


| us not abandon Jesus Christ under the shame cast upon 
His Sacred Face in the house of Caiaphas. But let us look atten- 
tively, and with deepest affection, at that face covered with 
foul spittle. 

King David, long before, pictured that countenance, saying 
that among all the sons of men there was no one of aspect so 
beautiful, so comely, so noble as He. Behold it now, precisely as 
foreseen by the Prophet Isaias, as that of a leper. “There is no 
beauty in him, nor comeliness, and we have seen him and there 
was no sightliness, that we should be desirous of him.” And this 
is the face of the beloved Son of the Eternal Paeee, resplendent 
as the sun! 

O my soul! It is not the beauty of the Pera but of virtues, 
that gives delight to God. This face of Jesus, all defiled as it is 
with spittle, is not a whit less fair and pleasing now than it was 
in the transfiguration, aH dazzling with bright rays of glory. See 
how there shines in it meekness, humility, patience; and He lays 
it all by, in the treasury of His Passion, to make more and more 
plentiful the Redemption of the world. 

Ah my Jesus! Thou hast turned away Thy face neither from 
the mockeries nor the spittle of the merciless; turn it not, I 
beseech Thee, away from me. Turn it away from my sins, but not 
from myself, and impart to me those graces.of which I have need 
for my eternal salvation, I have, indeed, great need of patience 
on many occasions that daily occur. On this virtue I shall fre- 
quently examine my conduct and renew my resolutions, reflect- 
ing upon the examples given me by my Holy Redeemer in the 
house of Caiaphas. 

PASSIONIST MONASTERY, FATHER RAYMUND, C.P., 
WEsT SPRINGFIELD, MAss. DIRECTOR 


51. GEMMA’S LEAGUE UF PRAYER 


Dhaner Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, 
Italy, is the patron of this League. 
Its purpose is to pray for the Masses Heard 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY 


For the Month of October 1941 


Holy Communions 
Visits to B. Sacrament 


: _(- Benediction Services 
obtain spiritual comfort and Sacrifices, Sufferings 


strength for our devoted mission- _ Stations of the Cross........... 


Visits to the Crucifix 


aries. One should have the gen- Bends of the Five Wounds 


eral intention of offering these Offerings of PP. Blood 


Visits to Our Lady 


prayers for the spread of Christ’s Raseentinn 


Kingdom in China. 


All request: fl nd all Ejaculatory Prayers 
3S for leaflets, and Hours of Study, Reading 

Hours of Labor 

league should be addressed to Acts of Charity and Zeal 

Gemma’s League, in care of Foapan; Seesions 


23 : - " Hours of Silence 
Tue Sicn, Union City, New Jersey. Various Works 








Restrain RNot Grace 
From the Dead 


(Ecclus. 7:37) 
Kindly remember in your pray- 
ers and good works the follow- 
ing recently deceased relatives 


and friends of our subscribers: 
Most Rev. H. T. Renouf, D.D. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. E. J. Cahill 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles F. 1 ered 
Rev. Stanislaus Grennan, C.P. 
Rev. Francis Schatb 
Mother Mary of St. Norbert, R.G.S. 
Sr. age Richard (Kerwin) 
Sr. M. of Holy Redeemer (Holivey) 
Sr. Margaret Mary (Walsh) 
Sr. M. Dolorosa (O’Britis) 
Anna Dalton 
Thomas P. Walsh 
William A. Hogan 
Daniel Connolly 
Frank ge 
see P. Tumult 
R. A. Heenan 


oe 

Mary Morrissey 
Margaret V. MeGroty 
Margaret Farrell 
Thomas McGough 
Mary A. Marion 
Nellie Williams 
Arthur P. Leary 
Leo McManus 
Harold McManus 
Martin Burke 
Mary Finley 
Mrs. FP. C. Durney 
Regina oo 
John Kelly 

Andrew Toner 
John Connolly 
Clara Guth 
Catherine Brenner 
William Brenner 
Dr. yy tA ‘Plunkett 
Mary A. O’D ell 
Bridget Hannafey 
Margaret Nagle 
Ellen Sullivan 
Daniel Sullivan 
Ellen Reynolds 
James Kerrigan 
Frank Verno 
John Klussman 
AJbert Connors 


Margaret Cody 

John F, Bauer 

John J. Traurig 

John J. Burns 

James Benning 

Mary E. Cashion 
Marie Ennis 

Michael Flanagan 
Margaret Casey 

Mrs. Thomas Campbell 
Mary Agnes Devine . 
Delia Mulvey 

Gebhard Wientjes 
Anna V. Savage 
Joseph 8S. Becher 
Mary L. Egan 

William A. Ruddy 

Mrs. Thomas J. Cavanagh 
Mrs. E. McShery 
Bertha Duche 

Peter Durnan 

Julia Durnan 
Catherine Durnan 
Miss C. Flaherty 

Kate Meyer 

Laura O’Connor 
Catherine Lynch 

I. J. di 


g' 
Patrick Sweeney 
Elizabeth Cullen 
Thomas J. Delaney 
Otto Bussanmas 
Anne E. bg ys 
Mrs. H. W. Lindsay 
L. N. Rolle 
Wm. I. Cloke 
Mary A. Gilmore 
Mrs. B. Volenec 
Annie — 
Mrs. . Carney 
Mrs. y ‘Balletto 
Sophia Thepe 
James T. Gallagher 
Mary Moran 
James E. Hanley 
John L. Qualters 
Neil Mulreany 
Frances E. McFeely 
Elizabeth V. Connolly 
Mary Barry Collins 


May their souls and the ‘nti of 
all the faithful departed through 
the mercy of God rest in peace. 

—Amen. 
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Our 
Dear 


Dead 


November Booklet of the Month « for All Year Use! 


HIS very attractive pocket booklet contains the English translation of 

the entire Mass for the Dead, the prayers which are recited after Mass 
and at the grave, together with a selection of richly indulgenced prayers 
for the departed. It is a handbook which will prove to be of great solace 
in time of bereavement. 


Few know how deeply touching is Holy Mother Church’s concern for those 
who have gone before us through the gates of death, and how richly prayer- 
ful are the pleadings which she addresses to Our Lord in their behalf. 


This book, “Our Dear Dead,” reveals beautifully the heart of Holy Mother 
Church and will direct the mind and heart of the user with proper devotion 
to the faithful departed. 


THE A) (F N 25¢ POST PAID UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 








MUST WE STOP 
REFUGEE WORK? 


Will you please read these few lines 
of a@ recent personal letter received 
from Bishop Cuthbert O’Gara, C.P. 


**Since the bombings of our missions I stand more than ever in need of 
funds. Some re-building must be done at once. Besides, the refugee prob- 
lem has become acute. RICE has risen to its HIGHEST PRICE since my 


coming to Hunan. 


“We face a financial crisis. The cost of living has mounted so steadily 
that it more than offsets the favorable exchange rate. Everything has 
gone up several hundred per cent! We must keep our schools open since 
they are registered. But salaries are draining our resources. 


MUST ALL OUR REFUGEE WORK STOP?” 


% Friends, you can help 


meee Seen eae HUNAN RELIEF FUND 
Send your offering, with- 


out delay, please, to the: THE SIGN Union Crry, N. J. 
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